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A DEATH FOR A DEATH, 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION, 


Loxe@ ago, when Iwas a child, I had my 
fortune told. The woman, brown, gipseyish 
and evil, peered into my face and said, “Shun 
blond-haired men; one of them will bring 
yon much sorrow.” 

Llaughed then. Afterwards T remembered, 

Inever could understand how I came to 
such good fortune as the possession of Lucie 
Pomfret’s love. In no rash jover’s rapture do 
Tsay that she was beautiful as an angel. I 
have never seen equalled the snow of her 
skin, the blue of her eyes, the pure gold of 
her hair. 

She was the only daughter of one of the 
wealthiest men on ’change. The Pomfrets 
were not only wealthy, but naturally noble 
men and women, of the highest culture. 
Lucie’s brother was my friend; IT became 
their guest, and my darling became my 
promised wife, 

Judge ~omfret promised me his daughter, 
and then we kept the secret amongst us. 
Lueie wished it so; she would not be Mrs. 
Vernon in perspective, she said, playfully, but 
with an earnest feeling beneath. I did not 
love her Jess that she clung as long as possible 
to the girlish life that had ever been blessed 
to and by her, We were not to be married 
for a year. 

Much of the time I was absent from tho 
city, but our meetings were only the sweeter 
for that. At these times Lucie was never 
shy of her affection, Her sunny, guileless 
eyes looked into mine with unwavering trust 5 
she would kiss my lips and cheeks, and roll 
the curls of my black hair over her fingers, in 
open enjoyment of our relation to each other. 
1 never thought of doubting her love for me, 
and yet— 

Lueie’s twentieth birthday was eclebrated. 
She was to have a party, or floral festival. 
The family were at Rose Hill, their country 
seat. It was June weather. I read Lucie’s 
Kittle note with a pang of regret: 


“DEAR:—Will you not come? IT am 
twenty years old, you know, and we aro to 
have dancing and a feast in the garden. My 
Princess of Nassau is budded, and the purple 
Jamarques are all in blossom. We have a 


pavilion on the lawn, and Vale has written 
an ode for the oceasion which he declares 
very fine in idea, but very bad poetry. Please 
come, Lvucin.” 


Tconld not go. I had never been busier, 
or my presence more needed on the spot. [ 
wrote to Lucie and told her so, 

But after the letter had gone, my partner 
said: 

“Vernon, one of us must go east, and see 
Sione & Selden. I had rather you would go 
than I.” 

T jumped at the chance. This firm, with 
whom we dealt, were not fifty miles from 
Lucie’s home, I conld reach Rose Hill the 
very night of the festival and go on to 
— bury the next day. Circumstances 
favored me, after all. 

I set off, greatly exhilarated. Western 
railroad travelling is not excessively diverting, 
and during those twenty-four hours T lived in 
a day-dream, dwelling on my happiness, past, 
present and to come. Yet so tedious is a 
night spent on the rail, that I should hava 
welcomed daylight quite as heartily, I think, 
if Thad not expected to meet my hetrathed 
wife before another sunset. I reached New 
York at noon, and took the express for 
Oakville. 

The way towards Rose Hill was pleasant. 
The silvery Jake, the white villas among the 
graceful shade trees, the grouped cattle under 
the willows, the orchard glades, the banks of 
elover and buttercups, and the rose-rich way- 
side gardens made a living panorama which 
delighted me. New England pastoral life 
was sweet after the mereantile activity of 
Chicago, 

The sun was setting as I reached Oakville, 
the railroad station of Rose Hill, Not being 
expected, the carriage was not in waiting, and 
having seen my luggage locked safely in the 
baggage-room, I set off across the fielts. 

The lake glimmered like gold between the 
trees; warm pink shadows filled every nook 
of the forest. Down in the low meadows tho 
frogs had commenced a shrill piping, and 
across the hills the redstart called for its 
mate ag it flew nestward, The bland ‘air was 
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fall of the scent of new-mown hay. I inhaled 
eglan@ne, sweet clover, and bayberry that lay 
dying in the swathes. 

Atlast I reached the road that skirted the 
village and Jed to Rose Hil, The swift light 
strokes of horse’s feet made me turn my head 
to see who role so gayly. 

The horse was blooded and beautiful. 
rider turned apon me a handsome 
exultant blond face. 

“A fine night, sir? 

* Ibis,” [ said. 

Ile passed, gayly~mockingly, it seemed to 
ime. His horse's steel-bound feet glittered up 
the hill; a silken tassel swung over the man’s 
blond curls, as he rede. Steed aud rider dis- 
appeared over the hill 

I stopped to look at the white village which 
Jay in the valley to my right. The gilled 
spire of the church caught the sun’s last rays. 

In the distance [ could hear the herds-boy 
shouting to his cattle. The woods grew 
brown and still; a star peeped out; the dew 
fell, and the fragrance of the violets stole up, 
A nightingale called from a thicket of alders. 

“ Money? 

The word was not a request but a demand, 
A woman, bent, hidgous, neglected, started 
up from the roadside into my path, ‘To see 
such misery in so sweet a scene touched mo 
with a deep sadness. 

* Tere is money, mother,” I said. “You 
are old and feeble. Do not sit there on the 
damp grass; go to some decent lodging 
house.” 

“Tle called me mother!” cried the woman, 
with a moeking laugh, the shrillness of which 
revealed a nature wicked indeed, © This 
fellow, with his soft speech and white hands. 
Ifa, ha! Do I look as if I was the mother of 
a brave lad?) Do Dlook as if Lever dandled 
achild, and curled its bonny hair, and sung 
lullabies ?” 

She paused, her yellow face turned up in 
the twilight, her palsied head shaking, her 
deep-set eyes twinkling upon me maliciously. 

“ Your mother, perhaps, would take cold to 
sleep by the roadside, She has a warin bed, 
aud rest, and shelter, while I sleep on the 
stones and snateh my foad from the dogs— 
for what?) Beeause I had a child who was 
beautiful!” 

She shricked out the last words like a 
malediction. 

“See here!” 

She suddenly thrust her hand into her 
bosom and drew forth a long fair curl, which 


The 
and 


she held up in the moonlight. Her old arm 
shuok so that it twisted and shimmered in 
the light. 

“Wer hair!—her bonny hair!” she cried, 
harshly. “ Curses rest apon the hand that 
defiled that fair head—my curse, my blackest 
curse go with him!” 

She thrust the curl into her bosom and 
hobbled suddenly away out of my sight, 
Lingering a moment with a breast full of 
compassion, I continued my way at last. 

The hill before me was steep and long; [ 
ascended slowly. The moonlight flooded the 
road, I could hear the faint and distant 
sound of music, I thought. 

Sweeter and clearer came the bursts of 
melody. Then the ecvlored lights shone 
through the trees, and I was close to the 
seene of festivity. Was my darling dancing 
as light-heartedly as if I were there? 

An arch of illuminated roses said “ Wel- 
come” aver the gate. The white dresses of 
the ladies gleamed among the shrubbery as I 
went up the avenue. Silvery calling voices 
and bursts of gay laughter resounded through 
the distant garden, The air was filled with 
the luxuriant sweets of roses and lilies. 

T sank into a rustic chair under the avenug 
elms, wondering where I should find Lucie, 
and listening to the measured strains of the 
dance music. The startled birds twittered 
over my head; the fragrant air blew 
deliciously around ne. I lingered, 

I was ardently in love, but thirty-six hours? 
travel by rail, and a three miles’ walk will tell 
on the most devoted lover. Within five 
minutes’ walk of Lucie, T sat still and rested, 
Yet I listened for the faint echoes of her 
distant laugh, whose gay sweetuess I should 
have known amid a hundred, 

The stately avenue was in pale shadow, 
but the lights of the gay vista flung a gleam 
down half its length. Isat in heavy shade 
and feasted my eyes upon the distant picture, 
with its moving figures and glowing colors, 
until ont of the merry riot came two sedate 
and graceful figures, leaving the dancers and 
softly approaching me, They moved slowly; 
they were evidently in earnest conversation, 
At length, they stopped where the light drop- 
ped off near my feet. The lady’s face was in 
shadow, but the glowing vista’s rays touched 
the man’s blond hair and beard, and showed 
him to be the rider who had passed me 60 
exultantly, 

“But I could not forget,” said he, in a low 
appealing voice. “I have put thousands of 
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miles between us, yet ve come back to you.” 

“fT vearet it. lt was best that we should 
het have met again”? 

The gentle tones were Lucie’s, Like a 
li ing voiee sounded the fortune-teller’s warn- 
ins ino my ear, “A blond-haired man will 
bring you much sorrow.” 

“Fave yon so hard a heart, then? Are 
you indiferent that Clove and worship you? 
Lucie, you were once kinder than this.” 

“You cannot forget me,” said my Lucie, 
“because you still hope. Two years ago I 
told you that we must part. We have met 
twive, since then, aud not by my will.” 

“And yet, last summer, L did not mean to 
come, I was riting to the town, My horse 
took the olf familiar path; J was. startled 
when I found myself at your gate. And you 
Were not as eruel then a3 you are now.” 

“You took me by surprise as I was walk- 
ing in the gardens I could not be rade.” 

“And Twas unwelcome then, as now, and 
you hoped [ would net come again ?” 

‘The music of that voice I cannot transcribe, 

©Q, this is all wrong!” cried my darling's 
tender voice. “ Basil Grey, I do not love 
you—T never did—you must leave me.” 

“But you may, Lucie, Only let me try to 
teach you.” 

She shook her head—* No, nol”? And then 
came the revelation of our engagement. 

I saw the man’s eyes glittering in his 
Dianched face; [ saw his resolute look. 

“And do you think that I will give you up 
to him?” he asked, “No,” softly laying his 
hand on her white arm, “1 will kill you first.” 

She recoiled, looking inte his fierce face 
with shocked unbelieving eyes, 

“Do you think me as tame as that, to let 
another man take you off?” he asked. “ My 
Saxon blood were sluggish, indeed.” 

The slender girl faltered before the spirits 
she had evoked. But even that Mephisto- 
phelean laugh was musical. 

“What will you do?” she asked, her clear , 
eyes on his face. 

© Let me show you?” 

With the words, he lifted her lightly from 
the ground, aud pressing one hand over her 
mouth, bore her swiftly towards the gate. 

JT leapt to my feet, but a hand like iron 
dragged me back into my seat. Before I 
could gain my equilibrium, a figure, wild and 
strange, darted from my side, and leaping 
behind the man, seemed to strike him with 
her clenched hand upon the neck, But ho 
stopped, groaned and reeled, and Lucte strug-, 


gled from his arms as he fell, Instantly the 
horrible old woman was over him, one knee 
planted upon his breast, her skinny fingers 
clenched in his soft blond hair. 

“Die, like a dog!” she shricked. “ She 
might have died on the ground, the spot 
where she fell, dying—when she knew that 
she was betrayed—~and hid from the scorn of 
men’s eyes, as she died, She never cursed 
you, but by her beauty. J curse your dying 
moments! By these rays, I curse you—by 
these shaking hands+by this hollow bosoin 
where she has lain!’ For years 1 have sought 
you, saying, ‘It shall be a death fora death? 
But now you are dying. I send you into 
another world laden with my maledictions!? 

With a strange cry she slipped from the 
insensible body and lay upon the ground, 

I put my clinging darling from my breast, 
and approached the bodies. The man’s blond 
face was rigid in death. Ilifted the old wo- 
man’s gray head; a fine stream of blood was 
trickling from her parted lips. 

I Jifled her, laid her on the grasa, seeing 
that she had burst a blood-vessel, and that 
no aid could avail to save her life. I wiped 
the blood from her lips, and took from ono 
of her clenched hands a small sharp knife. 
Then I put back the gray hair from her face, 
and seeing by the look of her eyes that sho 
recognized me, leant to hear her last words, 
A look of terrible appeal brightened those 
sunken orbs; she trembled with the effort to 
speak; the single word “Alice! broke, gasp- 
ingly, from her, thea, with unspeakable an- 
guish, she lifted her haggard face to heaven 
and died, 

Afterwards I heard a recital of her story, 
Tler name was Jane Dale. She had been the 
mother of a large family, and was singularly 
devoted to her children. One by one, they 
had died, leaving her, at last, with only the 
youngest, a beautiful girl named Alice, 
Around this child her torn heartstrings 
clung. When Alice was sixteen, her beauty 
attracting the attention of Basil Grey, a 
wealthy man of pleasure, who was visiting in 
the vicinity of her home, he found means to 
accomplish her ruin, At her death, the mis- 
erable mother went mad, and, leaving her 
home, wandered about the country, treated 
kindly by the people, despite her occasional 
fits of violence, and sceming to have no aim 
but to find her child’s destroyer, This she 
sueceeded in doing to a deadly certainty. 

Lucie became my wife. I tell her that I 
believe in gipsey fortune-telling. 
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A FIRESIDE CHAT. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


My friend Charlie said to me: : 

“TI want to ask You; in confidence; do you 
suppose these elegantly-attired young ladies 
whom I meet on Broadway, or at the opera, 
or at the thousand and one places of resort 
where the votaries of fashion congregate, 
ever have one sensible thought, or do one 
tight sensidle thing? They are continually 
on the wing, always dressed-in the extreme 
of whatever fashionable absurdity may be 
uppermost. They are always smiling, grace- 

. ful and pretty to look upon, “ things of bean- 
ty” for the time being, but whether they 
would, on longer and more intimate acquaint- 
ance, prove to be “joys forever,” is, in my 
mind, an unsettled question. Now I. want 
to know what you think about it. 

“You know Tom Brown. Well, he has 
three sisters, Bella, Clara and Julia; hand- 
some, stylish girls, always perfect as regards 
manners and costume. Tom and I have 
been like brothers ever since we’ve known 
each other, and I confess to you that the 

’ thought of actually standing in that relation- 
ship to him has more than once occurred to 
me. 

“I go up home with Tom frequently; but 
whatever the time of day at which we make 
our appearance, his sisters are invariably 
“rigged up” as if for a party, and I cannot 
help noticing that they never have the least 
appearance of being occupied, even with the 
most trifling bit of needlework. They are 
lively, witty, accomplished, and all that sort 
of thing; they all play the piano and talk 
French, and are good at repartee, bat, you 
see, 2 fellow wants something more than this 
in the woman he marries. Music and lan- 
guage are good things in their places, but I 
must say, I could better dispense with them 
than with a few of the old-fashioned solid 
accomplishments that would be apt to come 
into use in everyday life. 

“Tf these girls know anything beside how 
to flirt, dress and look pretty, they are de- 
cidedly clever about keeping it hidden. And 
providing they do know anything else, what 
is their object in keeping so close about it? 
I wish you'd tell me what you think concern- 
ing these things. How isa fellow going to 
know whether he is marrying a woman who 


Will be to him a true ‘and loving wife, or a 
mere lay figure upon which he is expected 
to hang votive offerings in the shape of costuuy 
wearing apparel to the utmost extent of, and 
even beyond, his means?” : 

Now, Charlie is one of our best friends, 
He had come in with Rodger, as was hiscus- 
tom of an evening, and while the latter read 
the evening paper, Charlie and I fell into 
the conversation which I have undertaken 
to report for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern, Rodger and I have been married 
nearly a score of years, and I shall speak 
from experience upon many of the points to 
which I allude. 

“Charlie,” said I, “if I tell you what the 
tendency of the age is toward senseless dis- 
play and extravagance, you wont think I’m 
going to make a political speech, will you? 
You've heard it said, time after time, but 
it’s none the less true. If a girl has been 
taught from infancy, that her whole duty 
consists in out-dressing her neighbors, you 
can’t wonder if she becomes so addicted to 
dress as to set its claims above those of tha 
simpler and less showy accomplishments. 
As we sow we must reap. If mothers teach 
their daughters lessons of vanity and extray- 
agance, they must look to the future for the 
legitimate fruit of the seed sown. It is a 
lamentable fact that manual labor of every 
description is going out of fashion. 

“ Our girls no longer practise the charming 
honsewifely arts which, in their grandmoth- 
ers’ day, were thought so necessary to the 
completion of a lady’s education. Hundreds. 
of girls, at the present day, are never taught - 
to use the needle, or to perform the most 
trivial offices for themselves, or for the com- 
fort of those about them. This sort of thing 
would do very well could each of these help 
less misses marry a millionaire, out of whose 
abundance she might expect to surround 
herself with well-trained domestics, who 
would render the ignorance of their mistress 
innocuous, as far as such a thing is possible; 
but to how many will such a fate be award- 


ed? They cannot all marry wealth sufficient 


to do this. What becomes of the majority, 
then, after the small minority is provided 
for? Either they and those connected with 
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them have to suffer the consequences of their 
defective education, or they must go to 
work after marriage, to retrieve:the fault, of 
- early training. This is a hard task, as many 
@ poor discouraged young wife:has found 
Out by sad experience. 

* Wheh you go to spend ‘an ‘evening at Mr. 
“Brown's, and his three daughters smile upon 
“you, and make much of you, instead of sit- 
“ting down in simple home dress ‘with their 
crocheting, . or embroidery, or other pretty 
“feminine occupation, eminently proper to 
employ the white fingers of the most aristo- 
cratic young lady on Fifth Avenue, you com- 
“plain that Bella, Clara and Julia sit through 
“the evenirig like so ‘many animated statues 
“of Indolence, reminding one of the lilies that 
‘toil not. : 

“My friend, I have remarked this very 

“same thing. I have even been visiting ata 
house where, upon the announcement of a 
‘visitor, all work was tumbled hastily into a 
“table drawer, as if to be caught with work in 
‘one’s hands were a sin against some well 
recognized canon of good society. I don’t 
‘know why this is so any more than you do. 
“Tf Bella, and Clara, and Julia think that 
fin order to make themselves irresistible, it is 
wnecessary to sit with idly folded hands, I 
‘must confess I am ‘sorry for the mistake into 
awhich they have fallen; for when a sensible 


i. 


not be an added cha 
‘of girls from that mor 
“as if they really made ah 


young man like you, Charlie, drops in to 
spend a sociable evening en famille, how 
much: more attractive and homelike would 
be the scene presented, if, upon entering your 
friend’s parlor; you found its inmates cosily 
seated and happily emploged ? Would there 
that lovely trio 
‘You wonld feet 
vot you. And 
should you ask fora ‘Tittle® nsf of which I 
know you are fond, you “ eouild: riot help en- 
joying it the more from the influence which 
these homelike accessories and surroundings 
have left upon your mind. 
“Whenever Isee one of these indolent 
fine ladies, I long to tell her that no sensible 
person cat Jook upon her without regretting 







_that so much ‘which'might be made attrac- 


tive and womanly by the cultivation of a few 


“af the home virtues, is allowed to be wasted 


in frivolity and indolence. 
“I’m afraid I can’t help you much, Char- 
lie. Theevil you deplore is terribly wide 


spread,especially among the ranks of city girls. 


“Let us hope there may be a few noble 


‘exceptions, but until you discover one, I 


wouldn’t advise you to risk your hopes of 
earthly happiness upon a wife whose sole 
recommendation is that she dresses in the 


“latest mode and makes a fine appearance in 


society.” 
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A TORRID BOY, 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY, 


Miss Hepzipar lived alone in a great 
roomy house on Blank Street in the city of N. 

When Isay she lived alone, I except the 
servants, of whom there were five or six, 
Poll the parrot, and Tab the cat, the two 
latter being Miss Hepzibah’s daily and nightly 
companions, 

She always dressed in something like the 
style of a century ago, wore a remarkable 
headdress in the form of a turban, the 
shiniest of black satin dresses, with a great 
stiff ruff about her neck, and black mits upon 
her withered hands. She took snuff vigor- 
ously out of a jewelled snuff-box, and, being 
unable to walk on account of rheumatic in- 
firmities, she sat all day long in an easy-chair 
which had been devised expressly for her, 
which could be rolled from room to room, 
and out over the smooth walks that led 
through her grounds. 

Miss Hepzibah was very rich, but she was 
a poor lonely old woman in spite of her 
wealth. Neither kith nor kin had she. 

There had once been a brother, but some 
family feud had driven him out from his 
home, and recently she had received intelli- 
gence of his death, coupled with the an- 
nouncement that his only child Bertie was to 
be sent out to her, such having been the 
father’s dying request. It was the first inti- 
mation she had reccived of her brother's 
marriage, but, of course, she could not refuse 
to accept the charge of her orphan niece, for 
niece she had decided it was, since no men- 
tion was made of sex, and the name Bertie 
sounded more feminine than masculine, She 
hads’t the slightest idea what she was to do 
with the child, but the day set for its arrival 
rolled around, and Miss Hepzibah awoke 
from her after-dinner nap to find her fac- 
totum and man of business, Jones, standing 
before her chair with the child beside him. 

“Why, it’s a boy!” exclaimed Miss Iepzi- 
bah, in horror, 

“Yes, it’s a boy,” assented Jones, imper- 
turbably. 


“But I hate boys!” snapped Miss Hepzibah, 

© Theg pardon, ma’ain—I—I didn’t know—” 
stammered Jones, helplessly. 

“O, you ‘didn’t knowl” quoted Miss 
Hepzibah, vixenishly, shaking her gold snuff- 
box at the bewildered litle man; “you 
didn’t know!) You men never do know 
anything, I have given up expecting it of 
you. Now, then, please tell me what I am to 
do with a horrid boy ia the house, Hell 
make racket enough to deafen us; he'll tease 
Poll and ‘Tab; he'll burn us all up in our 
beds. O, I know his tricks!” shaking her 
long lean finger at the little shrinking figure 
trying to hide in the shadow of Jones's coat 
tails, 

© Mischief, and noise, and deceit, and lies!” 
Jerking out each separate charge with a vig- 
orous nod of her turbaned head; “that’s 
what he’s up to from morning till night. 0, 
I know! Don’t tell me! Now I ask you, 
Jones, what am I to do with him?” 

“ITdon—” began Jones, but, recollecting 
himself, he stopped, rubbed his nose as if 
in deep thought, and finally brightened up, 
exclaiming, “You might send him to 
school !? 

“What,” cried Miss Hepzibah, more than 
ever aggrayated, “and let him get acquainted 
with all the other horrid boys in the neigh- 
borhood? and have him bringing them in to 
play leap-frog among mny flower-beds! Jones, 
T’m ashamed of you! Send him to school? 
No indeed!” 

“Horrid boy!” shrieked Poll, from the 
back of her mistress's chair, “ Little thief! 
Ilouse afire! Told a lie! Ia, ha, ha!” 

“Stop your noise,” said Miss Mepzibah, 
making a grab for the bird, which eluded her 
and flew to the chandelier, where he hung 
head downwards and langhed at her. The 
noise aroused Tab, who jumped from her 
cushion beside the grate, and sprang upon 
her mistress’s lap, So there they sat, Miss 
Hepzibah and Tab, glaring at the boy who 
was both frightened and fascinated, 
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“How old are you?” suddenly snapped out 
the lady. 

“ Seven, ma'am.” 

“Humph! you might have grown larger, 
seems tv me, Can you read?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“ Been to school?” 

“No ma’ams papa taught me’ And at 
the words the sad blue eyes overflowed. 

“Well, well, child, don’t ery,” said Miss 
Hepzibah, impatiently. “Your name is—” 

“Albert, ma'am; but papa and mamma 
always called me Bertie.” 

« Bertie is a girl’s name, or ought to be,” 
snapped Miss Hepzibah. “T don’t see why 
you coutd’nt have Ueen a girk I hate boys.” 

“Vorrid boy! shouted Poll, hanging by 
one foot from the window cornice. “ Little 
thief} stole the spoons}! Lonse atire! Ha, 
ha, hal”? 

“Told your tongue!” cried Miss Hepzibah. 
“Well, Jones, take him down stairs and tell 
Janet to give him his dinner. I'm sleepy 
now and can’t be bothered any longer.” 

So Bertie was marched off to the lower 
regions, while Miss Hepzibah, after muttering 
“T hate boys! Why couldn’t it have been a 
girl?” dropped into a deze and was soon 
snoring loudly. 

For several days thereafter Bertie wan- 
dered about the house as quietly as a ghost, 
his aunt having apparently eigher forgotten 
his existence or having come to the determi- 
nation to let him take care of himself. 

Among her other peculiarities Miss Hepzi- 
bah had a horror of fire, It was a standing 
joke among the servants that her nose was 
all the time growing more turned up from 
her inveterate habit of sniffing, as if she had 
at least scented a conflagration, Many a 
time had she aroused the household at mid- 
night with the reiterated assurance that the 
building was on fire. Night after night was 
Janet compelled to go through the large 
honse jn the dark, not omitting a single room, 
for the purpose of detecting the incipient 
blaze which was, according to her mistress, 
to consume them all in their beds; and 
though never a spark rewarded the search, 
it was still kept up vigorously, Ler fears of 
burglars were only a shade less lively, and 
Janet was instructed to hide the spoons now 
in one place and now in another, in order 
that the sharp eyes of the light-fingered gen- 
try might not be able to spy them out. 

Poll, having detected Miss Hepzibal’s 
weak points, continually harped upon them, 


crying out that the house was on fire, or the 
spoons stolen, on the slightest provocation. 

Wheneyer the parrot caught sight of Ber- 
tic his shout of “horrid boy!” so friflitened 
the child as to cause him to shun the great 
warm handsomely furnished parlor in which 
the bird usually disported himself. 

With Tab Bertie soon got on good terms, 
for he was a kind-hearted little fellow, and 
gentle as the girl into which Miss Hepzibah 
would have transformed him, and in his 
loneliness he was glad to make friends even 
with pussy, 

Tab was usually a very sedate cat, and 
greatly enjoyed her after-dinner nap on the 
silken cushion devoted to her beside the 
parlor fire; but since Bertie’s advent she had 
unbent some of her dignity, had, in fact, 
taken several quiet romps through the hall 
and up and down the stairs, 

It happened that one day, running full tilt 
after Tab through the hall, Bertie heard 
such a commotion in the parlor as induced 
him to pause and wonder what new mischief 
Poll had been up to. 

“Fire! fire! Ufouse afire!’ screamed the 
bird. “Worrid boy! Stole the spoons! 
House afire! Ha, ha, hal? And mueh more 
in the same strain, until Bertie’s curiosity 
was so aroused that he tipteed to the door 
and looked in, 

But what ailed the parlor? We could 
hardly see across the room for the smoke, 
and white he looked a bright tongue of fire 
leaped out from one of the heavy damask 
window curtains, and another and another 
followed until the delicate Jace and rich 
satin were one blaze. Just at first the boy 
stood paralyzed, and neither spoke nor moved ; 
then his wits returned, and he began to cry 
“fire!” atthe top of his voice. But the ser- 
vants were all at dinner, and even if they had 
heard his screams, there were two pairs of 
stairs to be mounted before they could come 
to the rescue, In the meantime, there were 
the flames reaching out towards the window 
beside the fireplace, where Miss [epzibah 
always sat in her great armchair, Bertie 
knew sho must be there now taking her 
after-dinner snooze, and it was horrible to 
think of the fate which awaited her if help 
did not speedily come, 

Blinded by the smoke, he made a dash 
toward the spot where his aunt always sat, 
and just as Miss Hepzibah awoke, choking 
and struggling for breath, totally at a loss to 
know what was going on, he dragged tha 
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chair with its frightened occupant across the 
floor and out into the hall. 

It was none too soon, for the second win- 
dow cuftain was in a light blaze, and poor 
Miss Hepzibah’s turban would have stood a 
good chance of joining the general confla- 
gration. 

By this time the lady was wide awake and 
shouting lustily, “Tire! thieves! murder! 
robbers! IIelp, some one! Bring water!” 
Poll fluttered, helpless and dismayed to the 
back of her mistress’s chair, while Tab came 
running, half scared to death, to seek pro- 
tection, 

By this time, the servants, with Jones at 
their head, caine rushing pell-mell into the 
room, There was noise and confusion of 
tongues, but a few bucketsfal of water put 
out the fire, and the danger was averted, 
though the nice furniture and carpets were 
well souked in the operation. Miss Hepzibah 
had been thoroughly frightened, but had 
sustained no personal harm. 

When the question of the origin of the fire 
came up for discussion, and Bertie had told 
his story of its discovery, of course there was 
but one theory of accounting for it. As 
every one had been out of the way exeept 


Poll, she was forced, justly, to bear the blame, 

It was decided that she had purloined a 
box of matches, and, carrying it to her favor- 
ite perch upon the window cornice, had, 
with very little difficulty, set fire to the eur- 
tains. Being ordered off into a solitary con- 
finement, and a bread and water dict, let us 
hope Poll repented and endeavored to lead a 
better life. 

This accident did Bertie a good turn, for 
Miss Hepzibah did not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge tbat, but for his timely assistance, she 
might have been burned more or less badly 
before help came from any other quarter, 

“He is a bright little fellow!” said she, 
decisively; “and my only brother's son, 
And though I can never quite forgive him 
for not being a girl, he shall be brought up 
as becomes my nephew.” 

So she engaged a tutor for him, and he 
had the best educational advantages money 
could procure, and before Jong this “ horrid 
boy ” grew to be the pride of his aunt’s heart; 
and the surest way to Miss Hepzibah’s favor 
was to pay Master Bertie 4 handsome com- 
pliment, And here we will leave them, 
Miss Tfepzibah and Bertie, Poll and Tab, a 
very happy quartet. 
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A INFERNO SENOR. 


BY WILLIAM WYCHER, 


© By Jove! that was a rough cut—excuse 
my impertinence, Harry, but please tell me 
how you came by that awful scar.” 

Henry Aylmer was my companion, and we 
were bathing on the North Beach at New- 

~ port. 

There was a pained expression in his eyes, 
and the color flushed into his face as he 
pulled his bathing-shirt higher, to cover the 
dark purple cicatrice above the region of 
the heart, which marred the smooth white 
beauty of his well-developed chest. 

As I have said, the color flushed into his 
face, and for a moment he was silent; then 
looking up, he replied, very frankly: 

“Tt was a bad cut, and Lam sorry to say 
not an honorable wound, Vif, and yet, I 
was not altogether to blame; it’s a long 
stary, and if you have nothing better to do 
after dinner, come to my room—T’ve some 
prime Cabanas—and while the band is play- 
ing T’ll tell you about it.” 

Henry Aylmer and I had first met in New 
Orleans, just at the commencement of “ the 
Banks administration,” and eventually we 
became partners in a cotton speculation, It 
had proved quite lucrative, and we were 
about to embark in a series—the first having 
established entire confidence between us— 
when I was suddenly called to New Eng- 
Jand by the serious illness of my only sur- 
viving relative. A year had elapsed, and 
the doctor having recommended sea-bathing 
to my aunt, we had gone to Newport and 
taken up our abode at the Ocean House for 
the season. 

A day or two after our arrival I was enter- 
ing “The Colony” to while away a spare 
hour at billiards, when I found myself face 
to face with Harry Aylmer; in a moment 
our hands were clasped, and our “Com- 
*estas?” over, we adjourned to my room to 
talk about old times, old friends, the fortunes 
of war,and take a “carte blanche” (Roe- 
derer’s) view of things, and thereafter be as 
much together as Newport society ever allows 
two men to be, 

Aylmer was eminently a cosmopolitan 
born in New York—of mixed parentage— 
his father an Englishman, his mother of 


French descent—he bore the characteristics - 


of both and all. With the muscular frame, 
florid complexion and flaxen hair of his fa- 
ther, and the oval contour of face, hazel 
eyes, straight nose and mouth—only a trife 
less sweet than that—of his mother, he com- 
bined the elegance and manner of a New 
Yorker. He had entered, rather late, an 
English University, and fortwo years had 
pursued his studies with extreme rigor. Dur- 
ing that time his remittances had accumnu- 
lated, and it was owing to his waking up to 
this fact one fine day, that he had mixed in 
a fast set, and eventually found himself 
hard-up, at loggerheads with the dons, and 
in a bad college scrape; then, in a reckless 
moment, he promised to accompany an 
American captain on an East India voyage, 
and had kept his word, to the inexpressible 
disgust of parents and friends. 

More from force of cireumstances than 
inclination, he had remained in Cathay and 
the East for two years, Returning in the 
troubled times of °59 and °60, he had, for 
his mother’s sake, abstained from taking 
any active part in politics or the war, but 
remained persistently at the desk assigned 
him in bis father’s counting-room, until Far- 
ragut’s brilliant exploit of “passing the 
forts” had roused the fire of the old Gallic 
blood that flowed in his veins. Then came 
the irrepressible conflict between filial love 
and love of adventure, which his father pru- 
dently compromised with by sending him to 
New Orleans to look up some Southern 
debtors, 

It was there, as I have said, that he met 
me, and became interested in cotton specu- 
lations; in these he had been very success- 
ful, though he had several times nearly lost 
his life, and was now—pro. tem., enjoying, 
as a man of leisure, their results. 

After dinner, having seen my aunt safely 
off to the Fort with a party of friends, I 
turned into AyImer’s room; he had been 
fortunate enough to secure one of Kerner’s 
best, on the lower floor. I found him snooz- 
ing on the sofa. 

“Dec B— routed me ont before daylight 
to go down on the rocks fishing,” he said, in 
atone of apology. “We did not get back 
until ten, and I’m engaged for a hop to- 
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night ”—helping himself to a sip of Ameri- 
can-eau-de-vie (whiskey), and pushing the 
decanter my way—“ wont you?—no ?—Ah, 
just through dinner!—smoke ?—that’s right 
—anything I can ring for ?—nothing ?—make 
yourself comfortable—if you can.” 

AsI selected a flor from the box, I re- 
marked, “You know what I came for, 
Harry.” ; ~ 

“NotI! que demandez-cous?” looking up 
with an air of surprise. 

“ Le recit—the one you promised me this 
morning.” 

“Story—story? O yes! And again I saw 
the pained look and rising flush. “ Hark!” 
be continued, “is not that ‘ Wein, Weib und 
Gesang,’ the band is playing?” 

For a moment I listened to the music that 
floated along the spacious piazza from the 
little pagoda, and recognized Strauss’s last 
Gelicions waltz, thongh blended with the 
rustle of drapery, the conversation and mer- 
riment of promenading belles and beaux, of 
oid-young women and old-young men, of 
young-old men and women ditto; with the 
champing of bits, and the craunching of 
gravel under the wheels of the carriages as 
they rolled by, to and from the Avenue, with 
their grave or gay, serious or placid, pom- 
pous or lively freights—then I nodded. 

“Nothing could be more appropriate to 
my story.” 

“ Tant mieuz—en avant, mon enfant!” urged 
I, drawing the nearest chair closer and dis- 
posing my pedals on it, 

_ “It is not a pleasant story for me to tell,” 
he said, lighting a cigar, “but let the title of 
that waltz— Wine, Women and Dance, 
principally the two former, be my excuse for 
anything which may seem to you indefensi- 
ble” He paused to take a “ stiff straight,” 
and then resumed. “In the latter days of 
my university course I became acquainted 
with a Spanish officer, some few years older 
tian myself, who was ‘ over’ just then see- 
ing London life, and for a few weeks we 
were hand and glove. ‘You know how it is 
rourself,’ But naturally when I sailed for 
China with Captain Devens, he disappeared 
from my social horizon. J left him standing 
at the head of Victoria Pier, looking like a 
stylish statue of ‘Grief on a monument, 
singing with pathetie feelinz—engendered 
by the pale brandy we had been absorbing— 
a Spanish version of 

“* are thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well? 


“T never thought I should behold his jolly 
devil-me-care phiz again, but one Siesta-day, 
strolling through the Rosario in Manilla, 
whom should I meet but my Spanish friend. 

“Don Ferdinand Garcia recognized me 
instantly, and embraced me as if I had been 
his dearest friend; the upshot of which was 
that accompanied him to his quarters in 
the Binondo barrack—en passant, you have 
been nearly everywhere; were you ever in 
Manilla?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“And youknow the barracks—the dulce 
shop in the rear of the Teatro—Santa Cruz, 
the Colosado and San Lazarus?” 

© Todos, todos!” was my assurance. 

“Then Ihave no need to describe, and 
you caneasily follow me. Arriving at his 
rooms, Garcia threw off his coat—and re- 
straint—hot haste, and with true Castilian 
vivacity flung his arms about me—hot work 
—attempting to sing, with Indicrous grim- 
aces, accent and pronunciation, ‘Shall old 
acquaintance be forgot;’ I could not repress 
a roar of laughter, Suddenly releasing me, 
he exclaimed: 

“We shall make a night of it, for auld 
acquaint, eh 2? 

“That is all very well for you, my dear 
Garcia,’ said I,‘ but I'm told that when a 
foreigner gets into the hands of the Alcalde 
he is locked up in a den with hundreds of 
convicts, and, if forgotten by his friends, 
ends his days in the chain-gang.’” 

“*Don’t be alarmed; some officer, of your 
size, shall loan you an undress uniform, and 
as you speak Spanish like—Marshal O’Dash 
-—they will take you for an Irish officer, and 
as for the pleasure of a row, it’s net to be 
had for love or money here, for the mestizos 
are collous and wont fight us, and wearing 
our uniform, the Alcalde himself dare not 
arrest you.’ : ‘ 

“I dined at his mess; it was sumptuons, 

for Spanish staff-officers, even, and the mu- 
sic of the regimental band during dinner— 
well, you know what delicious melody the 
Manilla miiitary bands produce. 
- “The wine flowed, and after dinner we 
adjourned, with several of Garcia’s inti- 
mates—wild young Madrid bloods—to his 
quarters, where, amid much merriment, I 
was dressed in a gorgeous undress, made up 
from their various wardrobes, and compli- 
mented on the appearance I should make 
should I enroll myself under the banners of 
Isabel Secunda, 
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“Tt was now proposed to ride to the Col- 
osado— Or shall we drive, amigo mio?’ asked 
Garcia. 

“Ride! by all means” was my decision. 

© Vamos!’ said he, to the party; and the 

party spread to their rooms, to don their 
sabres, sabretaches and spurs; to wax out 
mustachios and recuperate in universum be- 
fore mounting, for the donnas of Manilla are 
celebrated for their charms, and the princi- 
pal occupation of the Spanish officers is to 
make themselves agreeable to the fair Mes- 
tizas. 
i; “It was a glorious tropical evening when 
we issued from beneath the dark archway 
of the barrack gates and cantered gayly 
along under the grand old mango trees of 
Binondo. The ful! moon, just rising above 
the feathery palms of far-off Laguna, flecked 
the roadway with argent beams; flooded 
the landscape, the red-tiled roofs of the 
suburbs, the rapid river and glittering wa- 
ters of the bay, and bathed the sacred cross- 
crowned towers of Binondo and the distant 
battlements and domes of Manilla in silvery 
light. 

Thad scarce time to note the beauty of 
this scene, ere we entered the brilliantly- 
illuminated and crowded thoroughfare of 
Rosario, passed the Teatro, and turning to 
the left, towards Santa Cruz, pulled up and 
dismounted at Roberto’s—the dulce shop— 
confiteria par excellence of Manilla, where 
the water is the purest and most icy; the 
wines cooled toa degree; the fruits the ripest 
and freshest; the sorbetes the richest and 
most delicately flavored; the dulces most 
varied; the liqueurs the most spicy, and the 
chocolate, saus pareil. 

“Aguardiente y annisette was ordered—an 
atrocious mixture—which served to heighten 
the effect of our last bottles of Malaga, at 
dinner. Uh! it makes me shudder to think 
of the combination, that only heated one’s 
blood without giving zest to the palate or 


any part of the organization. Then standing ° 


ina circle around one of the marble tables 
we drank a bottle of rare old Cognac, from 
one glass—you know how they do it—‘A 
salud! asip, and the glass is passed to the 
next, who repeats the performance—thus 
round the circle until the last drop is drunk. 

“Robertc attended us in person, and no 
doubt thanked his stars—and patron saint— 
when the carta was called for, paid, and we 
rode away—ripe for any mischief which. 
might suggest itself. 


* Crossing the bridge at a hard gallop, we 


_ swept around the curve and entered the 


Calosado, which I consider, all in all, the 
finest driveway in the East. 

“It was entirely deserted, not a pedestrian 
or carriage was to be seen, and we sped 
along the broad, even, semicircular avenue 
at a racing speed. As we neared the San 
Lazarus Road, which branches off near the 
south gate of the city, a carriage drove down 
the incline from the gate, and as our pace 
slackened and we at length halted on the 
corner to breathe our animals, asking simub 
taneously, ‘Adonde ahora?’ it whirled round 
us and turned in, an open barouche contain- 
ing two ladies elegantly robed in ball cos- 
tume. 

“Some one proposed we should escort 
them; here was an opportunity for fun, and 
there was a general cry of ‘Adelantemos!’ 

“Don Ferdinand took the lead, and riding 

ferward to the carriage door, lifted his 
jaunty fatigue cap and offered our services 
as escort. 
. 3 The moon shone with a brightness trop- 
ical, and everything was distinctly visible. 
Glorious moonlight they have out there, 
Vif—where Venus is a moon—do we ever 
have such here?—hardly—and then it has 
such an effect on a fellow—an effect inde- 
seribable; unless Byron did it when he 
wrote: ~ 


“* The silver moon that hallows tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o’er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose.’ 


“T really do believe 
“* The devil’s in the moon? . 

at least I think he was that night, for when 
Garcia addressed the occupants of the ear- 
Tiage, there came a merry ripple of laughter, 
then one cried out pettishly, ‘ Vamos!’ but 
the other, starting forward on her seat, 
asked her companion in the sweetest tones 
imaginable, ‘ What harm is there in it, seno- 
ra? And without waiting for her reply, 
continued, * None, assuredly—let the caba- 
leros escort us—we will not be rude” Then 
throwing back her mantilla, revealing a fair 
young face 6f bewitching beauty, and such 
eyes, Mon Dieu! they will haunt me to my 
dying day, she said, ‘ We accept your service, 
senors,’ and suddenly retired to her corner. 

“Riding close beside, I heard the other 
say with suppressed mirth: ; 

“*Poor Don Louis! what would he say 
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and do if he should hear of this, Alicia?” 

“T could not catch the answer, but thought 
to myself, ‘spring and winter probably—old 
fellow with the gout, young wife, gay, up to 
larks, will go to fandangos—poor old chap! 
I will know all about it before we part? was 
may resolve, 

“* See, Enrique, it is al fresco!’ exclaimed 
Garcia, pointing to the lighted house and 
grounds we were rapidly approaching, ‘and 
if you do not have a jolly time it will be 
your own fault : 

“As we cantered up the short avenue lead- 
ing to the house—a long, low, rambling build- 
ing, surrounded by broad verandas illumin- 
ated with myriads of paper lanterns of every 
rainbow hhue—the music of harps and 
twanging of guitars greeted our ears, Evi- 
dently the fandango was at its height. 

“Amid the jingling of spurs and the rat- 
ting of sabres the carriage pulled up at the 
door. Throwing myself from my saddle I was 
the first to reach the step, and assisted 
Donna Alicia to alight. There was a tiny 
soft hand placed in mine, then the glimpse 
of an embroidered satin chinela and clocked 
white silk media encasing a dainty foot, 
arched instep and exquisite ankle, and she 
stood beside me, a little fairy, whose Spanish 
comb and crowning mantilla reached hardly 
tomy shoulder. WasTI dreaming, tipsy, or 
was there just the gentlest pressure in the 
world from the hand in mine, while her glo- 
ious eyes paid me with mute dazzling lan- 
guage for the assistance? It was but an 
instant, and then her perfumed breath left 

* me quite breathless, as she murmured softly, 
‘Mil gracias senor!’ drew away with one 
dazing smile, and crossing the veranda en- 
tered the sala and disappeared. 

“A hearty salute on the back from Garcia, 
a merry laugh from the rest, and the quiz- 
zing inguiry if I was bewitched, brought me 
to my senses, and I chimed in; but my reso- 
lution to know more of Donna Alicia was 
now a firm one. Leaving our horses to the 
two orderlies who had followed us, we min- 
gled with the guests, but had hardly done 
so, however, when we were severally ac- 
costed by some Mestizo gentlemen — the 
ushers of the evening—who demanded our 
names, that they might present us to the 
host and hostess, I was rather backward-in 
coming forward as an uninvited guest, until 
Ferdinand explained, sotto voce in English, 
that the custom allowed this, and these peo- 
ple would consider our joining their gather- 


ing rather an honor than otherwise, espec- 
ially ihe ladies; when, feeling easier in mind, 
I gave my name and was introduced to our 
entertainers. 

“ They were extremely cordial, the lady— 
an adipose old donna—asking, immediately 
after our exchange of courtesies, ‘Do you 
see any lady whom you would prefer as a 
partner? 

“Of courseI singled out Donna Alicia at 
once, and having been ceremoniously made 
acquainted, I requested the pleasure of her 
fair hand for the fandango, - 

“She accepted my arm with a demure 
look, but as we sauntered down the long 
walk towards the raised floor in the midst of 
the garden, where, beneath the thatched 
roof and the glare of a hundred lights the 
fandango was progressing, she laughed mer- 
rily and rattled on about our escapade, ask- 
ing a dozen questions in a breath, and never 
Waiting for an answer to one. 

“My first words were a venture: 

“Will you not walk with me a little be- 
fore we dance? Iam heated by my ride’ 

“She crossed the Rubicon with Si-Si-cou 
placer; and I drew her closer and turned 
into a narrow diverging path, moonlit, but 
leading to the shadows. ‘But we must not 
be seen, for Don Louis is so jealous’, this last 
in a sweetly petulant tone). 

“* Happy Don Louis? I exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm, 

“° Feliz! why do yon call him happy ?” 

“* Because he possesses such a treasure to 
be jealous of, I ventured. 

“She stopped abruptly, looked up, frowned, 
and withdrawing her arm, said, proudly: 

“So you, too, will take his part—he ts 
not my possessor and— Something in my 
face she saw that transformed her in an in- 
stant, from the half sad, half resentful little 
donna into the laughing sprite she had been 
the moment before. Her sentence remained 
forever incomplete, for with her former gay 
and saucy tone she exclaimed, ‘Aha! Adula- 
dor! I see your meaning; do you think so?’ 

“<T dare not tell you all I think.’ 

“Then you are no true Spaniard? she 
said, in a bantering tone, as we resumed our 
walk, 

“*Yndeed! I am not a Spaniard? 

“She started from me, asking, ‘What, 
then, are you?’ 

“¢ Conjectural’ 

“She wheeled me gently round, bringing 
the full radiance of the moonlight on my 
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face, and with a hesitating manner uttered 
one word: ‘Americano? ; 

“*Yes, ] am an American,’ 

“Did I say that her eyes would haunt me 
—Yes? well, so they will; they were beauti- 
fal beyond my poor descriptive power; and 
the expression of light, beaming in them just 
then, was fairly dazzling. I tell you, Vif, 
Spanish eyes lose nothing in the tropics: 


“* For eyes transplanted from Castile, 
To lands of trapie noon or night, 
Expression gain for weal er woe— 
They blaze each mood in liqnid light?” 


“Releasing me, she clasped her little 
hands, exclaiming: 

“* Americano! Madre de Dios? are you truly 
an American? : 

“Truly am I? was my amused reply. 

“Then let me talk with you,” (as if we 
had not been talking). 

“I fairly laughed, as we linked arms and 
continued our walk, while she chatted on in 
a flow of earnest liquid syllables, as only a 
Spanish Mestiza girl can, giving me no chance 
toask a question. She spoke of America, 
the United States, and was all aglow over 
the freedom of their women, and the hero- 
ism and daring of their men. I must own I 
was fairly carried away by the fascination of 
her manner, while brimfull of curiosity to 
know who she was, where she had lived, and 
how she came by all this unusual informa- 
‘tion—for a Mestiza—about America, its in- 
stitutions and its people; was she married? 
She had said, ‘Don Louis is not My possessor, 
was Donna Alicia a widow ?—scarce sixteen 
I judged—a most charming sphinx. 
_ “Ere Thad a.chance to question.we had 
described the circuit of the grounds, reached 
the piso de fandango, or dancing pavilion, 
and joined the dancers. 

“ If there is one dance more exciting to 
the passions than another, it is the fandan- 
80, as itis danced in Spanish colonial coun- 
tries, Our turn came. I was an adept, hav- 
ing attended quite a number before; and 
she, in her floating draperies of pita and 
rich lace, ‘now retiring bashfully from me, 
enticing me to pursue, now advancing 
haughty and repellant, the little thing would 
seem to grow with hauteur, anon, languish- 
ing almost into my arms, was bewitching, 

“TI was conscious of a mingled murmur of 
admiration and censure about us, but I 
heeded neither, nor did she, Suddenly the 
music changed from the fitful movements of 


the fandango to the gliding measures of 8 
waltz; in an instant my arm encircled her 
tiny form, and we were whirling amid the 
crowd of dancers. What wonder that when 
the music ceased for a pasea and the guests 
flocked towards the house for refreshments, 
I drew her once more into the garden walks? 
what wonder, having gained the darkest nook, 
I forgot all the Proprieties, our slight ac- 
quaintance, and all but my infatuation, and 
pressed her panting form to me, and stoop- 
ing, kissed her? 

“ Never shall I forget the indignant flush 
that flooded her face and brow, as she strug- 
gled away from me, the tearful face when 
she had escaped, or the wild terror expressed 
in eyes, and face, and form, when clear and 
distinct we heard a whispered, ‘ Tate? 

“One moment I paused to quiet her fears, 
the next, unsheathing my sabre, I dashed 
into the shrubberies, first on one side, then 
on the othér. It waa useless, worse than 
useless, for my movements were evidently 
attracting other loungers to the spot, and I 
hurried to her side to entreat her pardon, 
So remorseful did I feel, I half-kneeled bes 
fore the trembling girl, who sobbed ‘dimi-— 
Ah mi— terno—terneP ~~ ~ 

“A quien terne? 

“Don Louis—Don Lonis? if 

“©The name rose into a shriek. I heard 
steps behind me, and rising, turned to see a 
tall form with one arm upliftead—I saw the 
glitter of steel in the raised hand—attempted 
to ward off the descending blow—tvo late I 
felt the stiletto quiver in my breast as the 
assassin hissed in my ear ‘4 Inferno Senor? 
then, another ‘scream—and light and life 
died out together.” # 

The smoke curled up from his cigar, and 
he gazed vacantly out towards the avenue, 

“Ts that all, Harry 2” : 

Yes, so faras she was concerned. I never 
saw her again. I was picked up by some of 
the loungers who were attracted to the spot 
by Donna Alicia’s screams, and was carried 
to the barracks of Binondo by my friend Gar- 
cia, where I was confined for: nearly two 
months. Who Don Louis was, or what rela- 
tion he bore to Donna Alicia, I was never 
able to discover, though I lingered in Manilla 
some six months after the affair; to this 
time those two are wrapped in mystery, but 
they may turn up some day when I least ex- 
pect it—quien sabe?—and I may yet have a 
chance toreply to Don Lonis’s injunction, 
‘A Inferno Senor?” : 
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A JUNE FESTIVAL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





You could scarcely imagine a prettier place 
than the Mayland Academy for girls, or a 
more delightful place to live in. It was situ- 
ated in alittle hollow among the hills, and 
every footofland was cultivated, ‘They called 
it Mayland because they said that it seemed 
to be always May there, In winter the hills 
kept the winds off, and in summer the tall 
trees shaded them. Here were cultivated the 
sweetest flowers in profusion, Close by, but 
hidden from them, was the pleasant town of 
Voluey, and twice a week, on Sundays and 
Wednestays, the girls of the academy used 
to go in town, 

The girls were a gay company, nearly a 
hundrea of them, of ages varying from twelve 
to eighteen, and though they had to study 
hard sometimes, and to work when it was 
the time to work, yet they had plenty of ree- 
reation, and were, on the whole, about as 
happy as they could be. 

One September evening after tea, when the 
girls were all gathered on the playground, 
they saw a carriage come up to the south 


portico, and a lady with a little girl alight, 
All was immediately excitement among them; 
for the coming of a new scholar was an event 
of consequence, So they gathered as near 
the portico as they could, some walking arm 
in arm, pretending to talk, and keeping a 
watch on the door, others sitting in groups 
under the trees near the carriage-drive, others 
again doing a little late gardening. 

Presently they saw the door open, and, 
standing within it, Miss Lewis, the principal 
of the school, and with her the lady and little 
girl, Neither of the latter, however, appeared 
to pay much attention to Miss Lewis, though 
the lady took a polite leave of her; they were 
too much taken up with each other. They 
walked down the steps with their hands 
clasped together, and their eyes fixed on each 
other’s faces, and the lady got into the car- 
riage. For one moment there was silence, 
then the child screamed out suddenly, as 
though she had been controlling herself all 
she could, and had at length given way utter- 
ly, and stretching up her arms, caught hold 
of the lady, who leaned from the carriage to 
embrace her. 

Miss Lewis went down the steps to the 
carriage, 

“fake her, Miss Lewis,” the lady said, 
weeping. “Pray take her away from me, I 
cannot put her away willingly. Go now, my 
darling child!” 

Oue moment longer the child cling, then 
her arms relaxed their hold. The lady tarned 
her face away hastily, and the coachman 
drove on, The girls gathered round at Miss 
Lewis’s call; for the poor child had fainted. 

That night they learned her story. Ter 
name was Grace Blanchard, and she was the 
only child left to her parents of six, five of 
whom had died. Of course she had been 
petted, being the only one, and till now had 
never been away from home. But her father 
was out of health, and the physicians had 
ordered him to take a long sea-voyage, and to 
remain a while somewhere in the south of 
Europe. It was the only way to save his life, 
they said. Grace was but fourteen, small 
and delicate, and the very change which her 
father needed would be dangerous to her. So 
there was no way for them but to separate. 

“T rely on you, young ladies, to do all you 
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can to make her happy,” Miss Lewis said, 
after having told her story. 

They promised and they tried; but what 
could they do with a child who would do 
nothing but stay by herself and ery, or if they 
coaxed her out, sit listlessly and look at them 
with large mournful eyes, and not a sinile on 
her lips? She took no interest in anything 
except going to drive in town, and then it 
seemed only that she had some idea of getting 
nearer to her parents, though she knew they 
had left the country the very day after 
bringing her to the sehvol. 

But youth cannot always moum, and afer 
a while Grace began to study and to join in 
their plays. After the first letter from her 
father and mother she was still better, and 
by spring she was quite like the others, 
though even then anything that reminded 
her of home would bring the tears into her 
eyes. 

But all ofa sudden she seemed to wake up. 
She perceived that all the others were ahead 
of her in their studies, in their games, and 
that they wore brighter and more agreeable 
than she was. That would never do, she 
thought. It would make her father and 
mother ashamed if they should come back 
and find her the Jast in the school, She 
would try to make them proud of her. ‘This 
thought was just what she wanted. It ex- 
cited her to effort as nothing else could. 

Another year passed away, and spring 
came again. It was a wonderful spring for 
the girls of Mayland Academy, for they were 
to have a great exhibition, and a sort of 
flower-festival, It was to take place in June, 
and there was to be a large graduating class, 
among them Grace Blanchard. 

You could scarcely believe this to be the 
sallow, heavy-eyed, listless chill who came 
here a year and a half before. Grace had 
grown to a tall beautiful girl of sixteen, and 
was one of the best scholars in the academy. 
And she was as happy as abird; for at length 
her father and mother were coming home, her 
father perfeetly recovered, and they were all 
to live together again. She sang from morn- 
ing to night, she made the very flowers bloom 
brighter with her sunny face. If only her 
parents could be at the examination! But 
that was too much to expect, and sho was 
thankful enough as it was, 

At length the important day of the festival 
arrived, a bright 28th of June, Long before 
sunrise all the girls were astir, They had 
left their curtains up to get the first glimpse 
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of the sky, for they were very anxious that 
not a cloud should be in sight. Not a cloud 
was in stght. All was silent, and clear, and 
fragrant. The trees stood motionless and 
glittering with dew, and the vines hung be- 
fore the windows without a leaf stirring, ex- 
cept where some early bird flew by and 
touched a spray with his wing. The girls 
were as early as the birds, and you could hear 
soft talk and laughter from room to room, 
question and answer, congratulations on the 
weather, chidings of lazy ones, All the 
rooms were put in order, and dresses laid out 
for the day’s wear, Then in close wrappers, 
thick shoes, and garden-hats the graduating 
class went out to cut the flowers to be used 
that day. It was all that was expected of 
them, the rest of their time being given to 
their own particular preparations. Such 
heaps of flowers! A great many plants had 
been sent from town, the gardener had got 
evergreens from the woods about them, and 
besides, the academy gardens were large and 
beautifil, and they had also large greenhouses, 

As carly as nine o'clock people began to 
come from town. There were parents and 
friends, and some distinguished guests invited. 
Of course it was too early for the exhibition 
to commence, but the company ‘wandered 
about the grounds, admiring the flowers, the 
views, the summer-houses, and looking up at 
the windows, where pretty faces peeped out 
at them from behind the curtains, Once in 
a while some girl would run down to grect 
her father or mother, but the most of them 
kept out of sight. At ten o'clock all had ar- 
rived, and it was time for the examination to 
begin. The dignified personages were in 
their places, the governor of the state, the 
trustees of the academy, and other awful per- 
sons whom the girls were afraid of, and every 
seat in the hall was crowded, It was a very 
pretty sight, for the hall was beautifully deco- 
rated with festoons of ‘green and flowers, all 
the windows were shaded by wide, cool awn- 
ings, aud birds, feee or in cages, were twitter- 
ing in every direction. 

1 am not going to describe the examination, 
because there is no time, and have only tosay 
that Grace Blanchard was the prominent and 
admired one there, 

“Tf only father and mother had been here!” 
she sighed, as the sun went down upon her 
triumph. “That would have been the 
crowning happiness.” 

The day was to close with a play and tab- 
leaux, and again at evening the hall was 
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crowded still more than at morning. There 
was a band from town, they had a stage pre- 
pared and seenery, aud now also was the trae 
flower-festival, In the day they had not 
gathered all the flowers, preferring to have 
the gardens pretty, bub at evening every 
flower was gathered, and the parlors, the 
entries, stair-cases, and hall were perfect 
bowers of bloom. 

About the middle of the evening a late car- 





riage drove up to the portico, and a gentle- 
man and lady got out. No one heard them, 
for at that moment the audience were ap- 
plauding the play, which was just ended. 
The two went up stairs and took chairs at 
one side of the hall, keeping themselves 1 
little out of sight, but watching the stage- 
curtain eagerly, They were a very pleasant- 
looking couple, bright, healthy and handsome, 
and just now they looked very happy and 
excited, 

At Jast the curtain went up for a tableau. 


These two leaned forward and looked at the 
faces, but did not find the one they wanted 
Another aud another tableau followed, and 
still they were disappointed, though the 
audience seemed to be in raptures. The cur. 
tain went up a fourth time, but still the 
sallow, delicate face they wanted was not 
there. The scene was a Roman one, a palace 
garden with a statue on one side and a broken 
fountain on the other. Between the two 
stood an Italian flower-gir), bare-footed and 
bare-armed, with « short scarlet petticoat and 
white bodtee. She stood in a graceful atti- 
tude, with one round arm holding a bunch of 
flowering branches to her bosom, and the 
other lifted to steady the basket of flowers on 
her head. Her face was turned a little toone 
side, and her flowing dark hair half hid her 
profile from those two late comers; but they 
looked at her fascinated. How like, and yet 
how unlike! Of course it couldn’t be that 
this tall, beautiful young lady was their little 
Grace, but how Jike! The curtain felh on 
that lovely vision, but the applause waa so 
great that it had to go up again. And this 
second time the flower-givl had changed her 
position, and stood with her Jeft arm up and 
her face turned to the right, 

Seareely had the curtain gone well up the 
second time, when a change seemed to pass 
over that beautiful form. A tremor took it, 
the eyes flashed with delight, the color in the 
checks suddenly deepened and flushed up 
over the forehead, Utterly forgetful of the 
audience, all of it but those two,she gave one 
donbtful look, then down slid the armiful of 
flowers, away went the laden basket, scatter- 
fig its fragrant burden over the stage, and 
the flower-girl, with « glad ery, sprang from 
the mimic garden, ran swiftly through the 
audience, and was clasped in the arms of her 
father and mother. 

I leave you to imagine the scene, and the 
applause, for this broken tableau was con- 
sidered the most successful one of the 
evening, 
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A KISS IN THE DARK. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC. 


THERE was quite a merry party of guests 
at “Tlomewood” the princely country resi- 
dence of the wealtby banker, Joseph Farley. 
Tis true the long sultry days of sammer had 
passed, giving place to the more pleasant 
days of autumn, and yet the guests lingered 
as loth to leave the enchanting elysium; for 
indeed, October days—fraught with their cool 
breezes, genial sunshine and gay bird songs; 
the dropping of nuts, and the flaunting of 
golden, and crimson, and brown: banners in 
the grand old woods—possessed for.them a 
power they could not break. How swiftly 
the bright days, laden with their freight of 
golden charms, were garnered Into the great 

_ Storehouse of the past, Walks amid .the 
old forest. aisles—gathering the bright. wav+ 
ing branches of the golden rod, or the ‘deli- 
cate feathery sprays of the purple aster, and 
weaving with them clusters of brown, crim- 
son and yellow leaves plucked froin the ngple 
trees, now wearing thefr rich: autumn robes, 
made pleasant many an hour for them of 
that never to-be-forgotten time. Or a brisk 
canter, an enlivening gallop over the breezy 
hills and down the sloping meadows, added 
pleasure not to te found within the close 


walls of their city homes. Then the return 
to the noble house, with its winding galleries 
and oriel windows, the twilight promenade 
prolonged until the Hunter’s Moon hung her 
silver bow in the heavens. And, later, the 
gathering in the grand drawing-room, with 
its rich hangings of green and gold, and 
paintings from the old masters adorning the 
walls, that gleamed snowy-white in the clear 
beams of the chandelier suspended from the 
arched and richly-frescoed ceiling. A regu- 
lar old-fashioned wood fire crackled upon the 
hearth and gave a home look to the stately 
room, Music, games and mirth generally 
ruled the hour; and merry voices would peal 
out upon the clear night air like the chimes 
of silver wedding bells. Surely they were a 
happy party; orshould have been, for wealth, 
beauty and influence were theirs, as a general 
thing. : ‘ 


Beautiful and fascinating Gillian Farley, 


the eldest child but one of the wealthy bank- 
er, moved gracefully among her guests with 
her full, voluptuous, indolent motions. ‘Tall 
and beautifully rounded, with her bright 
sunny hair gleaming in the brilliant lamp- 
light, her sapphire blue eyes full of languid 
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beauty, she was truly a spoiled child of for- 
tune, yet with much goodness and grace hid- 
den away under the crust of selfish world- 
liness that, asa general thing, conceals tho 
true nature of fortune’s favored ones. Cora 
Solomon, the sprite, gipsey, the ignis fatuys 
that led men’s hearts captive, then cast 
them aside as altogether worthless— the 
only child of a millionaire, petted and wor- 
shipped from her cradle up, Notwithstand- 
ing her brown gipsey complexion, raven tress- 
es and gleaming black eyes, there was some: 
thing piquant, bewitching, about the girl. 
Her cheeks wore the dusky bloom of the 
damask rose, her lips were ever parting like 
the scarlet pomegranate, disclusing tiny teeth 
of a pearly white, and altogether she was a 
tantalizing, bewitching elf, winning hearts 
only to break them; but for several weeks 
past her soul had been stirred within her, 
as she saw two she most desired to retain as 
her devoted admirers, turning aside to wor- 
ship at the shrine of another. One or both 
she must see at her feet. Then Sue Malone 
and Maggie Douglass, sweet little beauties of 
the neutral order—neither blonde nor byrn- 
nette—nothing siriking about them; merry, 
modest, affectionate girls, with a wealth of 
love hidden away under thelr pretty silk bod- 
ices. And Edith Lindsey, the last of the 
beautiful maidens gracing “ Homewood” 
with their bright presence. She was poor 
but proud, and held the honorable position 
of private instructress to the two younger 
sisters of Gillian, And Gillian, herself, with 
her winning smite and indolent grace, often 
sought “dear Edith ” for information upon 
some subject beyond her depth. 

Colonel Lindsey, Editl’s father, had been 
aman of affluence, aud one of the first law- 
yers of the State in which he resided. But 
misfortune caine upon him, grief broke his 
heart, and after consigning his cherished wife 
and two noble sons tothe grave, he, too, worn 
with grief and suffering, went to rest beside 
them, leaving Edith, fair, stately Edith, with 
her eyes of dusky splendor shaded by their 
long purple lashes, and her queenly head 
crowned with its wreath of purple-black hair, 
to find a home for herself and to do battle 
with life. 

And right nobly had the young girl stood 
the test. For eighteen months had she 
toiled, ay, and nobly, as. governess in the 
family of Joseph Farley, honored and loved 
by all, especially by Joseph Farley, Jr, who 
had, but a few months before, returned from 


Europe, where ho had been for the purpose 
of perfecting himself in some of his pet 
studies and favorite languages. ’ 

But while dwelling upon the five fair 
daughters of Eve who were gracing the draw- 
ing-room, the masculine portion of the party, 
having enjoyed their after-supper cigar ‘out 
upon the veranda, strotled into the cheerful 
room and joined eagerly with the girls, who 
were planning some excursion for the mor- 
row. 

“Yes, I think that a capital plan!” ex- 
claimed Payton Manning, the catch of the 
party, as he entered the room, and, saunter. 
ing acruss the fluor, seated himself upon the 
piano-stool, 

He was a tall, handsome man, with great 
gray eyes, a blonde mustache, and nut-brown 
hair which clustered in*tiny rings over a 
brow as white as an infant's, though the 
checks were browned with exposure. ‘Tal- 
ented, wealthy and handsome, what more 
could one desiro? And Cora Solomon for 
once felt that she had met one whose heart 
was as impervious to her fascinations as her 
own had hitherto proved. 

Payton had been wandering over the Ter- 
ritorles and California for the last few years, 
seeking for adventure, and many were the 
hatrbreadth escapes he related to the merry 


party. And “O Mr. Manning!” “Tlorrorst 


Mr, Manning! and “Please do not relate 


‘any more of that awful adventure!” were 


exclamations often made by the merry girls, 
while, “That was splondid, Payton, old fel- 
low!” or, “ How I should have enjoyed that, 
my boy!’ and ‘Thunder! you did go it 
heavy, Payt,old chum!” were the expressions 
of the sterner material of the band, 

“What is a capital plan? let us hear It, 
please!” And Richard Stecle and Joe Far- 
ley stepped into the room through the open 
window. 

Neither one would have been called a 
handsome man, yet there was something 
about the dark eyes and gpen brow of the 
one, and handsome mouth and musical voice 
of the other, that won for them friends every- 
where, 

“Watt—not quite so fast, my merry 
frignds 1” called ont giant Hugh Bentley, as 
hio'strode across the handsome velvet carpet 
with long strides, followed by handsome 
“little Syd” Livingstone. 

Everybody liked Hugh Bentley, notwith- 
standing his giant frame, huge hands and 
feet, and his short black hair, which refused 
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obedience to either comb: or brush. There 
was always such a merry twinkle of good 
humor in bis fine blue eyes, and his hearty 
“Hal ha!” was so contagious, that every onc 
joined in without once pausing to ask, © What 
ain I laughing at?” 

And handsome Jittle Syd, with his dainty 
galter boots, soft white hands, delicate patri- 
cian face with its languishing black eyes and 
glossy raven curls resting upon his blue- 
veined brow, appeared more like a humming- 
bird than ever, following in the wake of the 
ungainly stork, 

“ We were only discussing an excursion to 
the haunted spring to-morrow,” replied Gil- 
lian, “ We have visited every other nook, 


almost, for miles around, and I think nothing ° 


could be more pleasant than a visit to its 
haunted waters.” 

“Capital, capital!” ejaculated Hugh the 
giant, as he placed his long proportions upon 
a tete-a-tete close to pretty Maggie Douglass. 

“TTandsome little Syd” found a welcome 
by the side of the fair Gillian, while Richard 
Steele and Joe, Jr, remained standing, lean- 
ing carelessly against the window. Pretty, 
dainty Sue Malone gathered her delicate 
fawn-colored silk to one side, aud glanced at 
Richard; he answered her glance with a 
beaming smile, and watched her lovingly for 
a few minutes before he crossed the room and 
placed himself at her side. 

“ You little darling!” he whispered, softly, 
as, under cover of a huge book of engravings 
she held on her lap, he tenderly pressed her 
pretty little hand. é 

A happy pair of lovers were Richard and 
Sue. No bickerings, no jealousies, their love 
was too pure and true for that. 

Cora Solomon, the gipsey elf, seated upon 
a rich divan, was looking more piquant, more 
fascinating than usual, in a dress of bright 
cherry silk with black lace trimmings. A 
large damask rose nestled amid her raven 
curls, and gave an additional charm toe her 
glowing face, while her dusky little fingers 
wandered over the strings of her sweet-toned 
guitar, at length forming their melody into 
the most bewitching of all melodies, “ Span- 
ish Fandango.” She appeared wholly oblivi- 
ous to all that was passing in the room, but 
not so; her restless Spanish eyes saw all, her 
keen perceptive faculties knew all that was 
passing. She saw that Joe Farley—the only 
son and heir prospective to the principal por- 
tion of the banker's great wealth—Joe, who 
had been her most devoted and humble ador- 


er before and during her family’s sojourn in 
Europe, where he was rendered wild with 
Jealousy half the time at her heartless treat- 
ment, was in love, yes, she knew he was, with 
that pale stately Edith Lindsey, a penniless 
governess! She could see him, as from his 
apparently shaded nook by the window he 
watched the lovely face of the orphan girl, 
as she sat ina huge armehair, her beautiful 
head with its crowning glory of heavy braids 
resting against the velvet cushion of the 
chair. Her deep mourning dress trimmed with 
heavy folds of lustreless crape, relieved only 
by anarrow fluting of white crape at the 
datuty throat and around the slender wrists, 
brought out the dazzling whiteness of her 
complexion, so pure, so fair, which received 
a delicate tint like the pink heart of a sea- 
shell from the crimson silk Chinese screen 
which she held before her lovely face to ward 
off the bright glow of the sparkling fire. 

And another was watching the beautiful 
girl. This, Cora also saw as she tinkted forth 
her Spanish melody. Payton Manning, still. 
occupying the piano-stool, and occasionally 
strumming upon the pearly keys with one 
hand, watched with loving jealousy that sweet 
face. Why did it possess such a charm for 
him? Why did he so madly worship that 
pale sweet face—that lovely form? Every 
movement of the queenly head or little hand 
was noted twith jealous care. 

He had been a sad flirt in his day—this 
same handsome Payton—a perfect idol among 
the ladies; yet here was one that treated him 
with seeming indifference. What did it 
mean? Week after week had they passed 
together in the same house, had met again 
and again in their rambles, yet with a quick 
ladylike indifference she had met all his ad- 
vances, turning aside at the earliest. opportu- 
nity, and leaving him to the wiles and coqtet- 
ries of the millionaire’s petted child. But ho 
had learned to look with something amount- 
ing to almost contempt upon the bewitching 
Cora; for she was in earnest for once, deeply 
in earnest, and tried all her powers to win 
him to a confession, but in vain. He was 
true tobis nobler nature for once. He had 
learned the meaning of love—all powerful, 
everlasting; that love was surging through 
his being for one who apparently cared 
naught for his worship. 

All this while the conversation concerning 
the “haunted spring” had been carried on 
with unceasing zeal, and Cora, at length com- 
ing out of the mazes of her “ Fandango,” in- 
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quired with languid grace, if “any one pres- 
ent would be kind enough to give her a de- 
scription of the famous haunted waters.” 
And she looked first at Payton and then at 
Joe, dr. 

“T should like much to hear all the partic- 
ulars myself, Can’t you enlighten me, Miss 
Lindsey?” And Payton Manning crossed 
the floor and seated himself upon an otto- 
man at Edith’s side. 

“Yes, do tell the story, Miss Edith, you 
ean do it so well, I know!” exclaimed Joo 
Farley, as he drew nearer the group around 
the fire. 

“Jndeed, Mr, Farley, I. should think you 
might do the story justice, as I have heard 
from Gillian thatit was a favorite haunt of 
yours in boyhood.” And Edith raised her 
pure sweet face for one moment to meet 
admiring expressions of love and admiration 
from two pairs of eyes—a pair of blue anda 
pair of gray. 

“Tell, for my sake!” pleaded the rich full 
voice of Payton Manning at her side. 

“Gillian, love, can’t you gratify our curios- 
ity, since Miss Lindsey refuses to yield to the 
eloquent pleadings of her two knights?” 
And Cora flashed her black eyes defiantly 
upon Edith Lindsey as she turned to address 
Gillan. : 

*T never could tell a story, Cora,” Gillian 
madeauswer. “ Besides, Edith, after hearing 
a summary of the story, and visiting the 
spring, went to work and made a most beau- 
tiful drawing in water colors of the spring 
and surrounding scenery, and also—” 

“ Gillian? called the sweet voice of Edith, 
in a warning tone, 

“Yes, I shall tell, Edith dear. I can beg 

your ladyship into good humor, should I of- 
fend—shie has also written what she calls her 
‘Legend of the Haunted Spring?” 
_ There was a pretty little burst of admira- 
tion at this announcement, a clapping of 
hands, and “ Let us hear it!’ “ Please, Miss 
Edith!” “Surely you cannot refuse us!” 
were the exclamations made on all sides, 

Edith held up both fair little hands in af- 
fected horror, and plead, “ Merey, have merey, 
my executioners!” But they would not say 
her nay, so, with a pretty apology for her 
necessary absence to her room for the wonder- 
ful legend and painting, she was escorted to 
the door by Payton Manning, and hastening 
up the broad flight of stairs soon gained her 
room. As the young girl took the handsome 
painting from its place upon the mantel and 


. 


hastened to unlock her writing-desk for her 

MS., her eyes glowed with unnatural Dril- | 
liancy, her lips quivered, and raising her pret- 

ty right hand, she gazed intently upon it for 

a moment, then pressed a lingering kiss upon 

it. 

“For shame, Edith Lindsey!” she mur- 
mured, with a strange sadness in her tone; 
for she had kissed the hand Payton Manuing 
had clasped, as he escorted her to the draw- 
ing-room door, Ah, could he have known 
it, what bliss would have been his! 

“At last, Miss Edith!” greeted her as she 
opened the door on her return. Joe Farley 
and Payton Manning both hastened to her 
in order to relieve her of the picture. Joe, 
Jr, took itin careful hands with the exela- 
mation, “ How beautiful! I had no idea it 
was so large!? Aind Payton gathered the 
little hand in his for one moment as he took 
the roll of manuscript from her clasp, 

With eager haste the merry band gathered 
around the painting as Joe placed it upon 
the centre-table beneath the brilliant light, 

The picture merited their fullest admira- 
tion, for it was indeed quite a little gem, 
From the side of a massive gray rock hung 
round with mosses and clinging vines, there 
gushed a jet of sparkling crystal water, which 
fell into a basin hewn by nature’s hand in 
another gray rock of smaller proportions, 
The spray, rising from the basin formed a 
pearly mist, almost obscuring a marble bow! 
suspended from the slab of the rock by a 
slender steel chain. The tall forest trees’ 
which rose in the background, framing in, as 
it were, the picture, were dressed in their 
auttinn robes of richest hue, 

“Ts it possible that we tave been here the 
length of time we have, and never once vis- 
ited the lovely spot?” And handsome little 
Syd, with his artist’s eye gazed admiringly 
first upon the painting, and then upon the 
beautiful girl whose work it was. “Ah, Miss 
Lindsey, you possess rare genius; youshould 
devote your time exclusively to painting. I 
have seen experienced artists fail in ’making 
so fine 4 picture as this.” 

Edith received the compliment in her quiet 
ladylike manner, bestowing a graceful bow 
upon the speaker at the close. 

“ But the story!” exclaimed Maggie Doug- 
lass and giant ugh. 

“ Yes Indeed, we must have the legend.” 
And Richard Steele left his “little darling’s ” 
side long enough to roll the huge armchair, 
with its rich velvet coverings of green and 
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gold, into the centre of the room directly be- 
neath the blaze of the lamps and before the 
bright fire. He was rewarded with a sweet 
smile from Sue Malone; and as the voices 
now were a perfect Babel, Edith again cried 
for“ merey!* But none was shown, for Gil- 
Jian and Cora playfully seized her hands and 
drew her to the chair, and having placed her 
within its huge depths, they seated them- 
selves upon ottomans directly in front of her, 
fulded their pretty hands in their laps, and 
gazed into her face with saucy witching 
smiles. A burst of merry laughter greeted 
this movement, and, with much merriment, 
the rest of the party gathered around the 
fair girl. 

“But LE have no manuscript; some one has 
robbed me!” And she laughingly held up 
her pretty hands. “Sce here!” 

“Permit me!’ And Payton Manning play- 
fully bent upon one knee, as he extended the 
manuscript. 

“ Now we are all ready!” exclaimed Hugh 
Bentley, as Payton ensconced himself within 
the shadows of the oriel window, where, him- 
self unscen, he could watch the expressive 
face of the orphan girl as she read 


“Top LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED Serine.” 


“The shades of the autumn twilight were 
gathering thick and fast, and yet the fairy- 
like form of Zweime wandered amid the 
dense forest secking some path by which she 
might find her way from this labyrinth. The 
stars had gathered in the blue vault of heaven, 
for now and then one peered pityingly down 
upon her through the leafy covering of the 
trees. 

“She had wandere:l all day; she was weary 
and footsore. Ter delicate little slippers 
were torn by the briers and rocks, and her 
once pretty gray dress hung in many a tat- 
tered rent about her lithe little figure. She 
had wandered from the crowd of merry- 
makers early in the morning, and now she 
clasped her hands and cried wildly for some 
one to lead her through the dark and gloomy 
forest. But echo alone answered the sad 
girl, and at length, sinking down by the side 
of a huge gray rock, she pressed her. aching 
head to the coo! moiststone, and wept—wept 
with a breaking heart. 

“Flow on, my sad tears, flow forever, for 
Ishall never find my way out of this impene- 
trable forest. Let my grief be a warning to 
all fair maidens who dispute the right way 
with their lovers and then leave them in pet- 


formed by the young girl’s lap. 


tish haste, Had I only obeyed the pleadings 
of my poor Roland, I should now be happy 
beneath hissmile and loving caresses, How 
dark it grows! O, for his dear presence to 
cheer the gloom and kiss the tears away! 
Ab, but he will never come, and my tears 
must ever, ever flow! 

“Morning at length peered through the 
heavy foliage, and a few stray sunbeams found 
their way into the forest, and at length rested 
upon the huge gray rock where the young 
weeper found rest amid her wanderings. But 
the young girl was not there, yet her tears 
flowed on; for in the place where her beauti- 
ful head had rested, there gushed a clear 
stream of water, falling with a sad rhythm 
into the rocky basin below, which seemed 
And for 
years, when any one chanced to come upon 
this clear bright spring, a fair face, with sad 
dark eyes and a pretty childish mouth, 
glanced up from the bright waters, while a 
sweet plaintive voice whispered, ‘O Roland! 
T cannot cease weeping, kiss my tears away! 

“And the unquict spirit was never ban-* 
ished until a gallant lover kissed his own true 
love beside the gushing waters, beneath the 
faint glimmer of the stars. And to this d 
the legend proves its truth by uniting forever 
the hearts of true lovers who go together 
and quaff from the marble bow) its gushing 
waters.” 

The sweet voice of the reader here paused, 
and without knowing why, her eyes sought 
the embrasure of the window, white all other 
eyes gazed eagerly upon her slightly flushed 
face. What she saw caused her to tremble 
and drop her paper to the carpet, and plead- 
ing the warmth of the room as an exense 
for a few moments atone, she left the group 
amid many and earnest thanks for the great 
pleasure she had conferred upon them. 

Crossing the hall, she entered the dark 
library, and, throwing herself upon a sofa in 
the darkened recess of the window, she gave 
herself up to her tuuultuous thouglits; she 
yet felt the thrilling power of those magnetic 
gray eyes, and knowing not why, she wept. 

“Ah! she murmured unconsciously aloud; 
“Tam weeping, and no Roland comes to kiss 
the tears away !” 

Gently, tenderly, two strong arms were 
clasped around her, and bearded lips pressed 
a passionate kiss upon her sweet mouth, 
while, “ Darling, let me kiss your tears away!” 
came ina thrilling whisper. Then she was 
alone. 
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Springing up, she ran hastily to the door, 
and only pausing for 4 moment to efface tlie 
traces of her tears, she entered the drawing- 
room. 

All were just as she had left them, no, not 
exactly, for Payton Manning crossed tho 
room as she entered and took the vacant oté 
toman at Cora’s side to which she had play- 
fully invited him, Gillian and little Syd Liv- 
ingstone were again examining the pfcturd 
of the “Haunted Spring,’—and Joo? She 
swept the room with eager eyes. He was 
standing on the yerands near the upper win- 
dow, lazily puffing away at a elgar, Could 
he? Yes, it must have been Joc. How did 
he dare dosuch a thing when she had told 
him not threa days before that she could. 
never love him as he desired! 

“ Only as a friend, I told him; and now T 
don’t think I can Jove him at all!” spoke the 
young girlin her heart. 

How eagerly she was watched by another 
—the one so dear to her lonely heart—she 
did not notice, so intent was she upon her 
adventure of a kiss in the dark, How could 
Joe have managed so nively to get back and 
have his cigar half consumed? There was 

erfume of the weed about the heavy 
nitiStache that had so: lovingly pressed her 
lips. She did not hear tho polite attentions 
of giant Hugh and other members of the 
party as they begged for one word from her 
to decide as to the time for visiting the nook 
in the forest rendered famous by its haunted 
waters. 

“Why, Edith dear, have you stiddenly be- 
come deaf? I never noticed before that your 
sense of hearing was so défective!” lntghing- 
ingly exclaimed Gilllan, as she crossed over to 
the side of Edith and shook her gently. 
“Wake up, dear! are you tn a'dream ?” 

Both little hands for a moment clasped the 
pure white brow, as she answered, in a hesl- 
tating manner: 

“I—am—only—trying—to—solve—a—mys- 
tery—that is all!” 

One pair of deep earnest eyes glowed with 
unwonted brightness, whitle a faint smile quiv- 
ered about a handsome moitth, and the heart 
whispered, “My darling!? But the others 
cried, merrily, “ Hear her, will you, she is cer- 
tainly dreaming!” 

At length it was decided to statt the next 
afternoon, early enough to reach the spring 
by sunset; take a lunch which tliey could eat 
beside tlie hauiited spring. if they choso,; and 
then return in time fora warm supper at téh. 


“Splendid!’ “Capitall? “How delight- 
ful that will be!” as the final ‘decision was 
mhade, 

“ How glad I am that the matter is decided! 
T am really growing excited over it. Who 
knows but that we may all ineet our true 
lovers there!’ exclaimed Cora, as she arose, 
shook out the folds of her handsome silk, 
and crossing the room seated herself at 
tlie plano, where her restless passionate soul 
dave itself voice in wild and brilliant bursts 
of music, Bnt Edith’s question as to “ who 
kissed her in the dark,” was not decided; 
and the more she thought upon it, the further 
and further was she led into doubt and con- 
jecture. 

“The sun is just hiding himself behind 
those treetops, Miss Edith! And as Payton 
Manning addressed his companion, he drew 
rein, and pointed with his riding-whip to the 
magnificent couch whereon the king of day 
was resting his brilliant head, preparatory 
for the night. 

“ How beautiful!’ exclaimed the fair rider, 
as she also checkeil Black Prince to gaze 
upon the wonderful panorama of the heavens 
spread out before them, 

“Ah, how beautiful!’ breathed her com- 
pahfon. But his exclamation was called 
forth by the exquisite face at his side, 
though she dreamed it not. She was a 
splendid equestrienne, and sat her noble. 
horse well; and her close-fitting black habit 
and jaunty black cap destitute of all orna- 
ment only enhanced her loveliness, 

‘Twas a suceessful manceuvre on his part 
by which Payton found himself at Edith’s 
side. Cora had lavished her sweetest smiles 
upon him, and plead for some one to lead 
her horse, as she was fearful of breaking her 
“precious neck,” and Joe, Jr. had stationed 
himself by Black Prince, the only aniinal in 
the stables that Edith ever cared to ride. 
At the very last moment Payton announced 
that he had forgotten his riding-whip, and 
gloves, and calling ont to the others not to 
walt for him, he mounted the stairs and 
strode into his room. Going hastily to the 
window, he was in time to see Edith ride 
down the avenue escorted by Joe, Jr. 

“Just my luck!" he muttered. “Why 
couldn't he leave her tome this once? Cora 
is beseeching iti the most bewitching way 


- for adie dive to play the devoted at her side, 


antl lid’ ised to love Cora—I hope he dows 
yet, But perhaps I stiall outgeneral them 
yet” Arid cateliing up'lils gloves and whip 
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—he had left them asa last resort—he has- 
tened down, and, springing upon his horse, 
which the groom with difficulty had pre- 
yented trom bounding off to the side of the 
others, he was soon moving rapidly down the 
long drive; and, nearing the riders, drew rein 
by the side of Black Prince, 

Edith glanced at him with @ strange quiver 
at her heartstrings, and the young girl ques- 
tioned silently in her heart, “I wonder if he 
will ride with Aer?” which question being 
expanded, could have been, “I wonder if 
Payton Manning loves Cora Solomon ? if so, 
he will ride forward and join her,” as the 
others were some distance before them, Cora 
riding with Richard and Sue. But Payton 
seemed to have no intention of doing so, for 
he pleasantly entered into conversation, event 
giving most polite attention to Joe, Jr.'s, 
remarks; and the three rode on together in 
the most amiable manner, Payton now and 
then giving some rare adventure of his upon 
the prairies, exciting merry laughter from his 
companions, But by-and-by there was a 
pretty little shriek from Cora, as she and her 
gatkdie came gracefully to the ground togeth- 
er; and Joe, Jv., in his position of host, beg- 
ging Miss Edith to excuse him, rode forward 
to the assistance of the coquettish Httle gip- 
sey, who afterwards acknowledged that she 
had unbuckled the girth purposely to bring 
him to her side! 

After the refractory saddle, and more re- 
fractory lady were in place, Joe called out, 
as he saw his absence was not deeply 
mourned by the couple in the rear, “Take 
good care of Miss Lindsey, and I shall do the 
same by Miss Cora!” 

And thus Payton and Edith were left 

gether. 

Imperceptibly their horses moderated their 
pace, and erelong Payton and Edith were some 
distance in the rear, now talking {n animated 
tones, again silent, with a happy light resting 
upon their expressive faces ’Tis true now 
and then the question of “Who did it?” 
“Who was it?” “Who kissed me in the 
dark?” puzzled the fair Edith, but she tried 
to forget all else save the present; he was at 
her side, And thus they rode forward, until 
at the entrance of the forest Payton directed 
her attention to the gorgeous setting of. tho 
sun. 

When they reached the party they found a 
queer expression of solemnity and mirth 
blended upon each face. Glant Hugh filled 
the bowl to the brim and passed it to the 


one at his side, who chanced to be Maggie 
Douglass, With a vivid blush, she rai ed the 
bow! and drank of {ts pure water, and hana- 
ed it with a smile to Hugh, who, draining it 
of its nectar, silently passed the cup to 
“handsome little Syd,” and, tucking pretty 
ttle Maggie under his arm, turned away 
with mock solemnity upon his merry face. 

“Wilt you, Gillian?” And the small white 
hand of handsome Syd Livingstone trembled . 
so, as he raised the cup from the sparkling 
jet, that a portion of the water lay like dia- 
mond-drops upon Gilllan’s rich blue cloth 
habit. : 

“Certainly, Sydney; do you suppose me 
superstitious enough to believe in Edith’s 
famous Iegend?” And taking the cup, she 
quietly sipped the water. Buta deep blush 
mantled her face, as Sydney, after drinking, 
replaced the bow], and turning to her, whis- 
pered, “I shall have faith in it anyway!” 

Of course Richard and Sue drank of the 
fabled waters together; they were an ac- 
knowledged pair of lovers, and perfect models 
to all who might enter into the state which — 
comes prior to matrimony—that of engage- 
ments, 

With a light laugh Cora caught up 
bowl, and exclaimed, “ Of course no one w 
dare trust his fate with me!” 

“Drink, lovely lady, I fain would find my 
fate within that sparkling water!’ And 
stepping forward, Joe, Jr., knelt upon the 
edge of the rock basin. 

Dipping her little fingers into the basin 
Cora sprinkled the bright hair, and laugh- 
ingly said, though a vein of earnestness ran 
through the whole, “Inow christen you my 
‘Knight of the Haunted Spring’ Rise, sir 
knight, and drink with me of this enchanted 
water?’ And playfully extending her hand, 
she assisted him to rise. 

Two by two had the party moved away, 
leaving only a silent pair beside the haunted 
spring. 

“ Edith, darling, will you drink with me 
this cup of pure cold water, and pledge your- 
self my own true love forever!” And Payton 
caught both fair hands in one of his, while 
with the other he carricd the cup to her lips. 
“ Will you, my love?” 

And without making answer Edith slightly 
{nelined her head and drank from the cup 
hield by that dear hand. As silently he 
drank of the water, and drawing Edith 
behind the shadow of the rock, he murmured 
passionately, as he wound his strong arms 
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about her, “ My pariing, my darling, let me 
kiss you here in the gloom and darkness, 
beside the haunted spring, and never again 
shall Zuleime plead for her Roland to kiss 
the tears away !” 
And resting the beautiful head upon his 
breast, he pressed his lips to the sweet 
-§nouth, quivering like a child’s in its great 
and unexpected happiness. 
That kiss! she had felt its thrilling, power 
before, and, raising her head, she exclaimed, 


as she peered through the gloom of the 


gathering darkness, ‘It was you, then?” 

“What mean you, darling 2” 

“You who kissed me in the dark!” 

“Yes, darling; I stepped through the 
window of the drawing-room, and knowing 
your fayorite retreat in the lbrary—for 1 


have watched you often, myself unseen—T, 


stole silently there, and, when I heard your 
murmured words, could not refrain from 


kissing my darling in the dark. Then I has- 
tened away, and had only stepped through 
the window on my return to the merry party, 
when I heard you close the library door, 
Forgive me, dear one, I could not help it!” 

. And it seemed as if he did not care to, for 
he took another kiss from those sweet lips in 
the dark. Happy man, to possess the power 
of finding so readily his own! 

And, vw ould any one have dreamed it of 
that fair and stately Edith? she permitted 
hin to take several others; and by-and-by, as 
he kissed her “ good-night” upon the veran- 
da at stately “ Homewood,” she murmured, 
with a happy Httle sigh as she nestled her 
queenly head into place upon his breast, “ O, 
Iam so glad that I have solved the mystery! 
my heart should have tokl me that my own 
true Payton was the giver of that kiss in the 
dark!” 
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A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


BY FRANCES so, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 

MARCII storm of sleet and wind that 
A had been growing ali day, set in 

furfously with the night, and, more 
ojfectually than any police, cleared the streets 
of all loungers, for no one went abroad unless 
necessity called him. Among those who 
were abroad was a young man who arrived 
in @ delayed train from the West, and who 
hutriedly walked through the storm with the 
maner of one who is impelled by something 
more than haste to reach shelter. Ata cor- 
net Where the worrying blast was less felt 
than in other places, he stopped under a 
street-lamp and took a letter from his pocket. 
Ip Was addressed to Louis Hamilton, and had 
already been opened. As he stood, the light 
shone full on his face, It was a handsome 
fae, With a striking levity and audacity in 
the expression, that gave warrant for sup- 
positg him to be one who would get into 
ceaseless difficulties by these qualitics and 
extricate himself in the same way. It was 
almost impossible not to like him from the 
first sight, and almost equally tmpossible not 
to blame him on longer acquaintance, with- 
out liking him any less, As he consulted the 
letter a deep shadow of anxiety and perplexity 
was on his countenance. 

«Savary street,’ he muttered to himself. 
«yes, it is Savary street. Ilow came they to 
De jn such a place?” 

AS he folded up the letter, another pas- 
senger came up the cross street, passed, 
stopped and turned back. 

« Walloo, captain, you back?” he said, 

Louis looked up. .The young man who 
confronted him was, if there was any differ- 
ence, younger than himself, and had a puz- 
zling mixture of roughness, and a species of 
refinement in his voice, dress and manner. 
The refinement might arise partly, but did not 
wholly, from the fine physical development, 
which excludes much awkwardness. Louis 
Hamilton had no great difficulty in classing 
him, from his experience, though he did not 
recognize the individual, for he answered in 





the debonair and slightly supercilious may 
ner one would expect from him, 

“You have the advantage of me, my 
friend.” 

“Well, L suppose 1 have filled out a hte 
since you saw me last. I’m Bill Moore,” 

“As an introduction that information {8 
highly acceptable, Mr, Moore; it doesn’t hay 
pen to be the name of any one I already 
know.” 

“Come! said Billy Moore, with energy: 
“Don't try thaton me! I know youare first 
rate at acting, and making people give the H@ 
to their own eyes; but I’ve been by too oftel 
when I was in the seeret, to be taken in my* 
self. I’m glad you have come back, for Jinny 
is beginning to take on about it.” 

“Pm sorry that Jinny should take on,” 
said Louis, with a shight laugh, “but glad that 
Tam guiltless of the deep damnation of het 
taking '‘on.” 

Saying this he turned away. Bill Moore 
followed him. Louis took no notice of this 
for some time, At last he faced round, and 
demanded angrily: 

“Are you dogging me?” 

“T just ain,” said Bill. 

“You had better not.” 

“Vl do as I please,” suid Bill, with a vadal 
sauce piquante. “You aint going to give me 
the slip again.” 

Louis uttered an impatient and yet amused 
exclamation. Bill stood with folded arms and 
a steady threatening look, that said a collision 
was imminent if he were defted. Louis 
preferred to temporize. 

“Don't you follow me now,” he said, “1 
will come back and have it out with you if 
you insist on thinking you know me.” 

Bill considered, 

On your word ?” he said. 

“On my word; on my honor,” said Louis. 
*“T have no reason to keep out of your 
way.” 

“Tf you're the man I take yott for, you'll 
keep your word.” 

“Whether I’m the inan you take me for or 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1870, In tho Clerk's Office of tho District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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not, I will; but I do not want to be stopped 
just now.” 

“AN right,’ said Bit “As long as you 
aint hiding away, Where shall I see you?” 

“Name your own time and place.” 

“Well— Will you come up to Shafton’s in 
an hour or two? you'll find me there; or will 
you go round and see dinny, and Pil come 
there.” 

“Tthink I'll come up to Shafton’s, more 
especially as 1 know where Shafton’s is, and 
am lost in conjecture as to where Jinny may 
be found. Good-night.” 

He walked rapidly away. Bill called after 
him: 

“If you don’t come Pll come for you; re- 
member that. I'll find you, dead or alive.” 

“Many thanks. I don’t know the streets 
very well here, and may need finding. I 
would rather you wouldnt find me dead if 
you please; but dead or alive, I shall be at 
Shafton’s to-night.” 

Bill made no farther attempt to detain 
him. Louis went on, but was obliged to have 
recourse to a policeman to ask his way befora 
he reached the miserable street which he was 
seeking. Once or tyice on the way he fancied 
he was followed, and looked round to see if 
either Bill Moore or the guardian of -public 
morals were keeping an eye upon him, but 
failed to discover either. The portion of 
Savary street which he paused in, was a row 
which yet made a snatch at the vanishing 
hem of Respectability, as with an indignant 
groan she fled. The house was a large one, 
once a handsome dwelling-house, now de- 
graded toameretenement-house, The dark- 
ness veiled much from his eyes, but he saw 
enough of the place to deepen the frown with 
which his face was darkened before as he re- 
read the letter. IIe rang sharply at the bell, 
and asked for Mrs. Milton when the door was 
opened, A shrill voice from the inner regions 
screamed out: 

“Milton? Up three flights and turn to the 
left.” 

A door slammed, and the oracle was mute, 
Louis sprang up the three flights of stairs, 
which looked as if the water rates had not 
been paid for years, and knocked at the 
bolted door to the left from beneath which a 
light gleamed. 

“Who {Is there?” asked a female votce, 
young, sweet and pure-toned. 

He shook the door impatiently, 

“Tt is I—Louis! Let me in.” 

A quick step crossed the floor and the bolt 


was withdrawn, ITe stepped into a low attic 
without fire, or means of fire. The floor and 
walls were worn and stained. ‘There was no 
furniture but a table, 0 couple of chairs anda 
bed, where a pale emaciated woman had 
started to a sitting position, and was calling: 

“Louis! Louis!” 

“ Mother!’ he exclaimed, and hurried to 
the bedside, His mother received him with 
as much reproach as joy, for even while she 
embraced him she asked: 

“Why have you not come before, Louis? 
See to what we have come!” 

She spoke French, and Louis answered in 
French, although he had spoken before, as 
well as Leonore, in pure English. 

“T see, mother—but I do not understand— 
Leonore,” turning to the slender graceful girl, 
with dark eyes and fair hair, who was stand- 
ing by, and giving her a brotherly kiss. 
© How in Ieayen’s name came you here?” 

Madame Tlamilton burst into tears. 
Leonore asked: 

“Did you not receive our letters?” 

“Only one,” he said, “ and that must have 
been the last one. & feel like one in a bad 
dream. What has happened ?” 

What has happened? Who were these 
people with all the signs of gentle nurture 
and of deep poverty? It is soon told. Mfrs. 
Hamilton, or Madame Hamilton, for she was 
called either, was a French woman, the 
heiress of a Marseillaise merchant. She had 
married an Englishman, whose family were 
established on the continent. THaving few 
relatives of her own, and none that were of 
the same sphere as her own present one, she 
had lived almost exclusively with the Tamil- 
ton family, and her children had learned the 
language, and, in some degree, the spirit of 
two nations, although naturally the French 
predominated, for the IIamiltons themselves 
were Gallicized. Mr. Hamilton had left his 
wife, saying that he meant to go to Ainerica. 
Te had never returned to them. They were 
ignorant of his fate. In some respects his 
widow fared the better for her loss, for though 
he was incapable of ill-using her, he did neg- 
lect her, and he was very lavish in his ex- 
penditure, The management of the property 
left fell into the hands of a French banker 
and of Mr. Hamilton’s cousin Lewis. Lewis 
limited himself to spoiling Louis, and amus- 
{ng himself by seeing him practise the pre- 
coctous airs he taught him, Leonore, 
educated in a convent, had been with diffi- 
culty dissuaded from embracing a religious 
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life, Juouls, some elghteen months before the 
opening of this story, had taken his portion 
and gone to America, with the avowed pur- 
pose of seeking his fortune, and learning 
something of his father’s disappearance, Ie 
had not succeeded in either, His money had 
been spent, and that was the sole result that 
remained. He had not imaiutained a regular 
correspondence with his mother and sister, 
chiefly from indolenee and carelessness, He 
had not even given them an address sufli- 
ciently clear to ensure his receiving letters 
from them. He had not learned, therefore, 
that Monsieur Lablaye had defaulted, em- 
bezzled, swindled, and otherwise showed his 
financial abilities so freely, that he had ab- 
sorbed not only Mrs. Hamilton’s modest for- 
tune but many a thousand frances more, 
Lewis Hamilton, who though an wiprincipled 
old fellow was yet the most eflicient of the 
family, might have done something for them, 
at least in advice, if he had not done too 
much for himself and died. The rest of the 
family who were of uncertain means, and had 
always looked on madame as an item on the 
credit side of their books, could not bear to 
transfer to the other side of the account, and 
instead transferred her to the other side of 
the Atiantic. Mrs. Hamilton, proud, piqued 
and impatient, liastily acquiesced in the ar- 
rangements made for her passage to New 
York, Leonore urged at least waiting until 
a reply came from Louis; but Leonore was 
silenced all round as an ignorant girl, and 
had no alternative but to accompany her 
mother, Any one who has ever seen how 
misfortunes follow each other, would find it 
disagrecably natural that they should lose 
part of their trunks to commence with; that 
the correspondent of Monsieur Lablaye to 
whom they had a letter should have been in 
sympathetic rapport with his correspondent, 
and had come to a similar end. Then they 
heard nothing of Louis, of course, for he was 
Dohemianizing farand wide. A hotel billofa 
few wecks’ standing proved so Jarge that they 
were obliged to sellsome of their few remain- 
ing valuables to pay it. They removed to less 
expensive lodgings, and had scarcely done so 
when the house was burned and they lost 
everything that they had in the world. They 
had taken refuge, at first, in another house, 
of less pretentions than that which had been 
burned, but even this proved above their 
means, and they were driven at last to the 
miserable garret In which Louis found them, 
to which they had ascended from 3 lower 
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room in the same house, Mrs. Hamilton had 
been ailing ever since she arrived in New 
York, and had been growing worse since the 
night of the fire, There had been medical 
attendance to pay for, and a few Inxuries, 
which to her were necessaries, to be procured. 
Leouore, to supply the means, had obtained 
embroidery from a ladies’ furnishing estab- 
lishment where her skill had obtained high 
praise and as high a price a3 any one received. 
This source of supply had failed that very 
day; 0 one was to blame; there were'strict 
politic economical principles involved. The 
bazar, or whatever it was named, did not 
want so much embroidery, and what it did 
want, it could get done cheaper, if not better, 
by young ladies who did not work for their 
living and consequently could afford to under- 
sell those who did. So Leonore, who had 
counted on an advance to pay the rent, 
already overdue, had come home, not in 
despair Indeed, but with no resource on earth, 
Mrs, Jamilton had looked forward confidently 
to Louls’s return as the period of their mis- 
fortunes, and she did not comprehend at 
onee that he was, virtually, as poor as them- 
selves) Leonore read it in his face, as he sat 
silent and moody, She said nothing. Mrs, 
Hanillton aroused him from lis reverie, 

«J cannot stay here another day, Louis,” 
she said. “Ishall die if I remain here. Of 
course We must stay to-night, but you will 
take us away to-morrow ?” 

Louis started. 

“yes, yes!” he said, hurriedly. -“To- 
morrow I will certainty take you away. I 
was only thinking that I had so little idea of 
this that I have not managed my money as 
wel] a8 I should. I imagined you and 
Leonore at ease and peace at home.” 

Mrs. Hamilton burst into tears again, 

«ey shall never, never see that dear home 
again!’ she sobbed. “Heaven has taken 
everything from mel I cannot lie in death 
by the side .of my husband, for I have not 
even his grave?” 

Louis knelt beside his mother, soothing 
her with the most earnest protestations of his 
intention to remove her toa pleasanter abode, 
where she would soon recover herhealth and 
cheerfulness. Mrs. Hamilton believed him, 
and he was perfectly sincere, closing his eyes 
to his own perfect helplessness, and blindly 
trusting to some miraculous chance to enable 
him to keep his word. Indeed, he was in- 
credulous of his own ill-fortune yet, though 
he had proved it for some time. 
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When Mrs. Hamilton was more composed, 
Leonore took Louis aside. 

"You have no money, Louis,” she said, 
Louis shook his head. 

“T have been acting like a fool,” he said, 
“But if L had known—” 

“TE will not Jast,? said Leonore. “You 
will help us now, and as soon as I can leave 
mother I can get pupils in French and music 
Until you are a rich man, But see, Louis,” 
she showed him a miniature set in jewels; 
“Thaye this yet. I wore it round ay neck 
and so it was not lost. I did not like to part 
with it, but, after all, the value fs only that it 
43 our father’s miniature and that can be 
taken out. You had better take it and sell 
it, for we must have some money to-night, if 
Possible.” 

Louis took the miniature and looked at it. 

“T shall not sell it, Leonore,” he said, # but 
I will raise money on it. It will bring some- 
thing considerable, and I will redeem it 
to-morrow.” 

He went out and retumed soon, bringing 
with him such articles as Leonore had told 
him her mother needed that night. Mrs. 
Hamilton had fallen asleep, 

“Twill not disturb her,” he said. “You 
shall see me again early in the morning. 
Here is your money, or part of it. The rest 
yOu must lend me, until to-morrow.” 

‘Lend you, Louis? Isit not yours as much 
48 it is mine.” : 

“No,” he said, “and T would not touch a 
sou if I was not sure of returning it with 
interest, Good-nfight—au revoir.” 

Me kissed her affectionately and went out, 
leaving poor Leonore happier and more hope- 
ful than she had been foralongtime, Louis's 
Own temperament was so sanguine that it 
radiated hope—hope too often delusive, but 
bright while it remained, 





CHAPTER IL 


Lronone did not suspect the use Louis 
Meant to make of the money he took with 
him, or she would have lost her little hour of 
Telief. He felta weight on his spirits fora 
time as he hastened away from Savary street, 
and cursed his own folly as well as Monsieur 
Edward Lablaye’s rascafity in no measured 
terms. Tis natural volatility soon returned, 
however, and when he turned into Broadway 
Re was as light-hearted as if he had not seen 
that dismal garret. Not that he forgot his 
Mother or Leonore-—-whom he loved with all 


his heart—but it was his nature to turn to 
the sunshine, 

« Now for my friend Bill Moore,” he said to 
himself. “Shafton'’s—it was an odd coin- 
cidence that I should be invited to Shafton’s 
to-night—I will take it for a sign.” 

Shafton’s should seem to be on Broadway; 
not a hotel, nor yet a bar. On the ground 
floor shops, but Shafton did not keep a shop, 
nor display his name in any manner to the 
public. He was, as woman shonld be, known 
only to his friends by his attractions, and not 
by boldly taking his stand in the face of the 
public. Louis knew the place, and had been 
there before. It was not like the attic In 
Savary street. IIe entered first a handsome 
room; one which might have been tha 
drawing-room of a private house, where the 
strictest good taste had chosen the furniturg 
and decorations; everything was rich, bug 
plain; the carpet, modest Brussels, was wood. 
color and crimson; a little gilding here and 
there among the clustered vine of the cor, 
nices relieved withont dazzling the eye; ong 
or two paintings by well known artists, ang 
chiefly quict and beautiful landscapes, hung 
on the wall. So far our citizen might have 
brought his family into the room witheng 
offence; but then our eftizen must have hag 
an expensive acquaintance to bring that 
miscellancous crowd of men into his drawing. 
room; the Golden Youth of New York, ang 
the Golden Age—ah, or the Brazen Youth 
and Age if you use too potent an aquaregin 
to test their metal. That might bea politica, 
levee, however. But why, inthe name of 
wonder, should the citizen have erected the 
semblance of a bar in his drawing-room, dift 
fering in nothing from any bar, save in the 
exceeding richness of material and exquisite 
elaboration of detail with which it was con. 
structed? The citizen might have a harm. 
less or harmful mania, as the case might be, 
for sueh an arrangement, perhaps, but tae 
does notseematenable theory. Lonis passe; 
through the room and entered one beyong, 
Tiere the citizen’s mania is incontrollable ang 
breaks out into roulette and faro-tables. Tt 
is all a mistake; the eccentricity is in the 
chaste richness of the room. The citizen js 
Mr. Shafton; and Mr, Shafton keeps a gam. 
blinghouse. ‘The citizen two doors below Mr, 
Shafton keeps another; and the citizen a fow 
doors above keeps another, But Mr. Shafton 
earries off the palm by the rigid propriety and 
strict good taste of his surroundings, as wel] 
as by his own quict and decorous demeanor, 
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Tlere is Mr. Shafton; from his sable dress, 
without the least hint of diamonds in his 
shirt pin, and his grave demeanor, you might 
set him down as a clergyman, cither sadly 
out of place, or on a desperate hunt after lost 
sheep; but that is Mr. Gilbert Shafton in per- 
son, Ile gave Louis a courteous greeting— 
not familiar, but as knowing him well~and 
making him welcome. 

Louis knew Mr, Shafton by sight, and 
although he had not often been in this par- 
ticular place before, he was no novice in simi- 
Jar scenes. Indeed he searcely understood 
that gambling was to be called a vice, He 
had gambled ever since he could walk, for he 
had been carried into the salle at Baden, and 
taught to lay down his stake and take up his 
winnings with his baby hands, to secure the 
ebild’s luck in which the gambler’s supersti- 
tion believes. The superstition was not confuat- 
ed in Louis’scase. Many and many arouleau 
he won for his sponsor, while admiring devo- 
tees crowded round to back the L’Enfant 
Terrible; and many and many a roulean for 
himself in after-days. ‘The golden stream 
was almost unbroken—but alas, the waste- 
pipe ran a good deal faster than the supply. 
Louis was open-handed and open-hearted to 
a fault, and it was partly to deliver him from 
those who lived on his inconsiderate bounty 
that his relative sent him to the United States, 
giving him advice as sound as Polonius gave 
his son, to counterbalance the example of 
years. Louis's luck did not bear the voyage 
well; it had been, in the long run, very bad, 
though not invariably so, IIe could not help 
DLelieving that now it would return, at least 
fora while. Ie would be careful and not go 
too far. Tle would stop in time. It was so 
easy a way of making money in a minute, and 
money he had never needed so much nor for 
So good a purpose. Tlé did win at last; then 
lost a little; then just as he determined to go 
no further, won again; and so Luck, like a bird 
leading the way from her nest, hopped from 
Spray to spray, flying just when he thought 
he had caught her, flew away altogether. Ie 
lost more than he had, and was fain to throw 
imself upon Mr, Shafton’s forbearance, in 
the shape of an I. 0. U,, telling him that if he 
was alive he shoutd be there again the next 
Night. Mr. Shafton was easily entreated, for 
the time, and Lonis went and threw himself 
down on a sofa, and shaded his eyes from the 
light. to look at his position, Nothing left? 
Absolutely nothing, Even his honor pawned 
to that bold ontlaw of society who could look 


any man in the face and say truly that he had 
never been worse than his word. Louis knew 
that he could not redeem his word, either to 
the gambler, or to his mother and sister. 

“They rely on me,” he said to himself, 
“God help them for I cannot rely even upon 
myself, But there must be some way out of 
this, if I can only see it.” 

Ay, one way out. He saw it plainly. A 
dark way, but short and straight. Whither 
he did not know or care; he knew whence, 
and that was cnough, for his butterfly spirit 
was utterly crushed by the burden of the mo- 
ment, Thinking thus, he became vaguely 
conscious that he was observed, and starting 
up, went out with an instinctive seeking of 
darkness and solitude like arabid animal. As 
he passed into the street he heard some one 
speaking, and after walking a few steps it 
eame to him that it was the voice of Hill 
Moore and that he had spoken to him. Te 
did not turn back now, for the spirit of mis- 
chief in which he had proposed following 
that adventure was dead within him, An 
hour was upon him that comes but once ina 
life. IIe stopped and looked with a fixed 
gaze into the stretch of streets before him. 

“¥ wish I could Jose myself there,” he 
thought; “lose myself, I must drag this 
miserable myself with me, wherever Igo. If 
I only could leave it here, and go there~ 
Louis Hamilton is such a weak fool—I am 
sick of him. Tow those lights glare—I must 
go where it is dark, and still, and lonely.” 





CITAPTER IIL 


Wuen Bill Moore returned after his un- 
successful attempt to speak to Louis, he re- 
turned to the room whence he came, which 
was a sinall private parlor, for the accommo- 
dation of the heads of the establishment and 
the more especially privileged patrons. Bill 
Moore was attached to the concern, in what 
eapacity he and his partners best knew, and 
he had been summoned to this room to a 
conference witha gentleman who had been 
not exactly an especial patron of the estal- 
lishment, but of Bil himself and his family, 
they having been in other days cither in his 
own domestic service or known to him in 
different capacities as depending more or less 
on his favor and protection, He had made 
some attempt to set Bill up in a respectable 
business of some sort; but Bill belonged to 
the wandering tribes of civilization, by edu- 
cation, and could not be reduced to order, 
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The patron in question was known to every 
one who pretended to know anything of New 
York, by name, if not by sight—Joln Ran- 
dolph Yates, otherwise Coloncl, and almost 
invariably Dolph Yates—never John except 
in his signature, when he wrote himself John 
R. Yates, and almost destroyed his identity by 
go doing, A middle-aged man, with a full, 
florid, good-humored, quick-tempered face, 
evidently chic; and for the restso much will be 
said hereafter that no more need be said here. 

“What was the matter, Bill?” asked 
Colonel Yates, 

“Tsaw aman that promised to meet me 
here. Ile kept his promise, it seems, so I 
suppose L’ve nothing to say.” 

“Who was it? The youngster that just 
went by the door? ‘That looked to me like 
Frank Creighton.” 

“Tt was Frank Creighton,” said Bill. 

Colonel Yates shrugged his shoulders with 
a meaning laugh. 

“At his old tricks yet,” he said. 

Here some one glanced into the half open 
door, and seeing how it vas occupied entered, 
A man of fifty, more or less, tall, slender, 
erect, with a smooth shaven face of a long 
oval, a high narrow forehead, arched eye- 
brows, dead black hair, 4 litte silver on tho 
temples, dead black eyes that would have 
been utterly expressionless but for a slight 
cast, and a slightly wearied look as if he were 
astadent, or a calculator; of which he was 
neither. He wore a fur-trimmed overcoat, 
and held a pair of eye-glasses halfraised. Col- 
onel Yates sprang up with an exaggerated 
look and tone of wonderment. 

"What! John Creighton! In the house 
of the ungodly! Why, John, I always 
thought you did your sinning by private 
contract.” 

John Creighton glanced at Bill Moore, as 
if to reprove Colonel Yates's indiseretion, 
and said, in measured tones: 

“I am looking for a young man who is 
making an ass of himself” 

“ Meaning, I suppose, to help out the work 
with a few master touches such as you alone 
can give. Is this young Man any one in that 
case, or some one individual?” 

“Tle went out just now, Mr. Creighton,” 
said the gentlemanly proprietor, who had 
accompanied him to the door, “Thore, Bill 
Moore tan tell you he did, for he went after 
him.” 

Mr. Creighton turned an inquiring look on 
Bill, 


“Do you mean Frank Creighton?” asked 
Bill, bluntly, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Creighton, and raised his 
eye-glasses to take @ better view of Bill, for 
he was far-sighted and could not see things 
too near his eyes, Ile seemed to find some- 
thing in Bill's face to arrest his gaze, for he 
continued to look at him until the stare 
which Bill gave back from his own unaided 
eyes became a little impatient, and then he 
dropped the glasses and repeated, “yes? 
When did he go? and where?” 

“Not five minutes ago, and where [ can’t 
tell you. Ife can’t have gone far whichever 
way he went.” 

“Thank you,” sail Mr. Creighton, taking 
another glance at him. “Good-evening, 
Randolph,” and Mr. Creighton retired. 

“I wonder what Frank has been doing 
now,” said Bill, more as a soliloquy than an 
appeal to his companion, but the outspoken 
colonel answered : 

“John Creighton says he has been making 
an ass of himself, and except that John 
Creighton does say it, I see no reason to 
doubt it.” 

This is what may be called an exhaustive 
comment. 





CHAPTER Iy, 


Louis Wasiron resumed his walk, and 
went on swiftly and steadily, The wind had 
not ceased, but the sky had partly cleared, 
and the air was growing colder, The mixed 
mud and snow on the pavement were freez- 
ing into a slippery crackling coat, which 
carried the sound of footsteps to some dis- 
tanee, Louis scarcely knew how he was 
walking, and yet he picked out his way with 
as much care as if he were afraid of a fall. We 
struck into Vesey street and his walk ended 
on the pier, Te walked to the edge and stood 
there. The water lapped with a dreary 
sound against the pile, and he could see, he 
fancied, even in the darkness how the black 
dimples came and went as it broke. Ile was 
thinking that if a man lost his balance and 
fell into the water on such a night it might 
be Jong enough before his fate was known; 
and as he thought thus, he took out the Ietter 
from Leonore that he had with him and tear- 
ing It slowly to pieces, sowed the fragments 
on the dark water. Then hearinga step, and 
fearing that he might be noticed by some 
policeman, or chance passer, he started sud- 
denly forward to throw himself from the pier, 
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when his arms were seized from behind and 
lie was drawn back. He struggled with his 
captor, at first, and then stood still, with the 
cunning of an unsound brain to deceive him 
by a show of submission. 

“Jexcuse me for interfering,” said his pre- 
server, ina tone both sharp and suave, and 
the enunciation of a well-bred man, “but I 
have to remonstrate with you on the folly 
of throwing away anything that has a 
money value.” 

Any ordinary appeal might have been lost 
on Louis; the singularity of this address, and 
the tone in which it was spoken, arrested his 
attention. Ile answered with a bitterlaugh: 

“Do you mean my clothes?” 

“No, I mean yourself.” 

“Then Lam atraid you do not know what 
you are talking about,” said Louis. 

“JT beg your pardon,” said the stranger. 
“Ttis you who do not know what Iam talk- 
ing about. I merely suggest that if you have 
no further use for yourself, as your actions 
seem to indicate, that you had Letter dispose 
of yourself to me, rather than throw yourself 
into the water, which is not at all sweet, as 
you know; and if youare found drowned you 
will be carried to the Morgue—pagh! You 
never saw the place, I know, or you would 
not risk that—a most unpleasant place to be 
exposed to the remarks of the community, 
and for surviving friends to visit.” 

Louis’s mood was changed. The suicidal 
impulse once checked was not likely to re- 
turn. A minute or two before nothing on 
earth had interest enough to turn his brain 
from the one terrible idea, Now he had a 
curiosity, languid certainly, but yet a curiosity, 
to know what the man meant. 

“You must want to dissect me,” he said. 

“No. I want you alive.” 

“Then Lcannot guess what you mean, and 
do not care. If Iam worth anything to you, 
put a price on me, pay it and take me, If 
not, leave me to myself.” 

“You are worth a thousand dollars to me 
at once, and as much hereafter as will ensure 
against your coming here again very soon! 
A thousand dollars as soon as you have per- 
formed a certain service for me.” 

“What service?” 

“What would you refuse to do?” 

“Murder.” 

The stranger laughed, 

“Tt is not murder,” he said. “It is— 
marriage.” 

“AhY? said Louis. “Perhaps I should 


have put: that before murder. I should like 
to know what the marriage entails, first.” 

“ Nothing worse than death and damnation, 
to which you were going at any rate; but 
rest ateaseon that point. Had I only wanted 
a& man to marry in a dishonorable way, I 
might have hired a hundred ata cheaper rate, 
without settingamy foot out doors in so stormy 
anight. It is aquestion of property, and you 
are to separate from your bride at the altar.” 

“Tn that case, I am ready to be married.” 

“Then come with me.” 

They left the pier and were lost in the 
blackness of the night. 


CHAPTER V. 


Louis IAmiLTon’s deliverer was Mr. John 
Creighton, and Louis's value in Jolin Creigh- 
ton’s eyes consisted in a striking resemblance 
to John Creighton’s nearest relative. At first 
sight, this would seem as if Mr. Creighton 
had a very warm heart. Another fact must 
be added to it, which is, that for the cousin 
himself Mr. Creighton had no regard what- 
ever. He would have been very sorry to sec 
him, although he was very glad_ to see his re- 
semblance. Louis Hamilton, personating 
Frank Creighton, might be made to do what 
the real Frank never sould do, 

John Creighton had a talent for furthering 
his own ends by intrigue which would have 
gained hima name in the annals of the old 
French court. Cut off from such a career, he 
was compelled to do the worst he could as a 
private citizen of New York. A man who 
ought to have been, for example, a regent 
with a prince and princess to educate and a 
kingdom to govern, was stunted to the guar- 
dian and trustee of an estate of halfa million 
and a couple of wards. Fortunately circum- 
stances helped him to develop. 

The late Horatio Spencer (born 17—-, died 
18—,) had made a will, in the main wise and 
sensible, and had given many wise and 
sensible reasons for a rather unwise clause, 
directing that his two grandchildren, Alicia 
Spencer and Francis Creighton, should marry 
each other. The bulk of the property was 
left in trust for their benefit until they should 
reach the age of twenty-three, and if they 
married then, or were already married, it be- 
came theirs absolutely. If they were un- 
married, or they married except each other, 
the property should be distributed among the 
representatives of the testator and his sister, 
excepting the said Francis and Alicia, who 
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having already been greatly benefited by the 
estate, should not, in the opinion of the testa- 
tor, expect to derive any further advantage 
from it, as at that age they would be fully 
educated and have had ample opportunity to 
be established in Sife. 

Mr. Crelghton’s co-trustees were cither 
dead or superannuated, and he now managed 
the estate alone. Ie was also personal 
guardian of the children, Alicia and Francis 
were born upon thesame day. Alicia’s father 
died before she was born, and Frank’s mother 
died at his birth. Mrs. Spencer and John 
Creighton’s mother brought the children up, 
under Mr. Creighton’s supervision. Frank’s 
father was a stupid lazy man, who had never 
had an opinion about anything except cating 
and drinking In his life, and who died from 
over-devotion to those sole interests, when 
his son was ten years old. The children 
ought to have uncommonly good and practi- 
eal training, for their ancestors had intermar 
ried and lived in an atmosphere of their own, 
until the family character was a bundle of 
morbid tendencies. They had a home edu- 
cation on a peculiar system, which resulted 
very differently with the two. Alicia had 
genius and talent; her brain became like 4 
hothouse; a wonder of rave, luxuriant and 
premature growth, and liable to become an 
utter ruin by one hour’s frost. Her health, 
without any marked disease, was delicate and 
capricious, her temper morbid and excitable ; 
and her moral nature would have been bet- 
ter for the most frivolous training than for 
one which taught her to regard strength of 
intellect as the greatest good, without teach- 
ing her what strength of intellect really wag. 
She was brilliant, eccentric, learned, and en- 
tively under the influence of her guardian, 
who flattered her weak points, and feigned to 
admire her intellectual power, 

Frank’s idiosyncrasies took another form. 
Books he detested and could scarcely be 
tauglt to read and write; not from incapacity 
so much as aversion, Te ran away repeated- 
ly, and went through every kind of strange 
adventure, Itis peculiar gift was an ability 
to transform himself so completely that even 
those who knew him best would be deceived 
even when they were on their guard, is 
talent naturally led him to the stage. Te 
shocked his friends by appearing at a New 
York theatre, under an assumed name, His 
guardian threatened to put him under per- 
sonal restraint if he did not behave more 


rationally. Upon that Frank took a flight 
across the ocean, entered the French army, 
and at last advices had been lying ill in a 
foreign hospital, very unlikely to recover. 

Alicia did not like her cousin. ITe laughed 
at her and she despised him. She would 
have married him, for se had taught herself 
to think that she must have the money. She 
had many expensive tastes and habits, Ter 
guardian had hitherto gratified them, Lately 
he had begun to restrain them, on the same 
principle that a hound is half fed. Le did 
not mean to give an account of his steward- 
ship. If the marriage took place, he would 
remain Alicia’s trustee and mauage Frank in 
some way. But now the day was near, and 
Frank was out of the way to help or to hinder 
his schemes. This gave him a chance to 
carry out a favorite maxim, that ascheme had 
only to be thoroughly improbable to be highly 
practicable, He had seen Lonis Tamilton, 
and at first supposed it to be Frank returned 
incognito. When he discovered his mistake, 
it of course struck him that others might be 
deceived as well as he. He proposed the plan 
to Alicia, who rejected it and accepted it 
twenty times, and finally accepted it. Mr. 
Creighton kept watch for Louis, traced him to 
the West and back, and finally secured him. 
Tie had already announced that Frauk would 
return to marry his cousin. Louis was 
brought to Spencer Hill, and had a brief 
glimpse of Alicia. IIe saw a dark brilliant 
face, proud, petulant and impatient, aud a 
slender, graceful form. She scarcely glanced 
at him, he thought, and though the blushes 
glowed on her face, she preserved a cold 
stately demeanor. For himself he was 
not desirous to protract the interview. Mr. 
Creighton hurried him away to a room on the 
second floor, and placed itat his disposal, bid- 
ding him remain there until his own return. 
He went down then to his own rooms on the 
ground floor, thinking that all would go 
smoothly, at least until he secured the 
money, and made arrangements for leaving 
America, 

As he thought over all the steps already 
taken and their success he smiled to himself, 
and opened the door of the small library 
that was the first of his suite of rooms, It 
was already occupied. There, waiting to 
meet him, stood the real Francis Creighton 
whom he believed three thousand miles away 
or dead. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ULLIVAN HOWE'S house stood on the 
S banks of the Croton River. It is of 

rather peculiar appearance, having broad 
galleries and outside stairs, and the outside 
heavily timbered and plastered between the 
timbers. On one side of the house there is a 
steep slope laid out in terraces, with steps 
descending from one to another, At the 
extremity of one of these terraces & summer- 
house hangs over the river, Even now, in 
March, there is something very bright and 
pleasant in the appearance of the place. 
That is not the reason, however, that it is 
pointed out to strangers, and looked at by 
them with so much curiosity and interest. 
It is because a man lives there who, fifteen, 
years before, had a stainless name, talents of 
a high order, and the falrest of prospects 
before him; and who, five years before, came 
out of a jail, a broken man, celebrated indeed, 
buta celebrated criminal, a convicted mur- 
tlerer, He fixed his residence in the very 
house that had been his home before. That 
he was shunned, cannot be said, for he him. 
self shunned all communication with his 
kind, except in his own strange fashion. His: 
servants are men like himself, averse from 
company and conversation. Ilis beautiful 
garden is worked by an old man who is gen- 
erally supposed to be deaf and dumb, so sel- 
dom is his voice heard. Sullivan Howe often 
visits the city, but he is only to be met among: 
the haunts of the wretched and the vicious, If 
he does good there, he does not proclaim it. 
He is often a spectator in the courts—not the 
higher courts, where he himself was once a 
vising stav—but the police courts, where 
crime and degradation thronged.. Often 
when some culprit wretch, who had not even 
the aid of such legal parasites as swarm 
around such places, was stupidly confronting 
the majesty of the law, Sullivan Howe would 
offer his aid, and sometimes plead his cause 
with all the ability and eloquence that had 
distinguished him of old. If any one at- 


tempted to buy his services, he would refuse 
with haughty humility. “I am not a law- 
yer,” he would say, with almost savage ab- 
ruptness, “I have been expelled from the 
bar’? If he ever met any one whom he had 
known before his fall, he would neither avoid 
nor recognize them, but pass by as if they 
had no existence. This he had done from 
the first. He would receive no visits in prison, 
save from those who believed in his inno- 
cence, and few, even of those who were most 
his friends, could do this, If any, then or 
now, foreed themselves upon him, he would 
either not speak to them, or would speak, 
once for all, in such sort that few cared to 
provoke him to it-again, Several times his 
friends had moved in the matter of obtaining 
a pardon for him, but he himself would join 
in no petition, He was an innocent man, he 
said, and te ask for a pardon would be to own 
himself guilty. He did receive a conmmuta- 
tion of his sentence ‘when, after many long 
years, his health began to fail, and for this he 
professed himself thankful, He was gener- 
ally regarded as a fieree misanthrope, and 
such he could show himself. | Generally, 
however, he was cheerful, and always occu- 
pied either in study or in some ‘species of 
handicraft, During his imprisonment he 
had become a skillful worker in wood, and 
this continued to be his amusement. The 
chief room of his house was finished almost 
entirely by his own hands, It had a floor 
enriously inlaid with wood of different colors, 
and furniture made in the same manner. 
His son was the only guest whom he evor 
reecived. Now and then some bolder and 
more inquisitive stranger would make a raid 
upon the place, and was generally permitted 
to walk about the grounds unmolested, and 
even to peep in the windows, so long as he 
did not prolong his walk or his gaze beyond 
very brief limits. 

One morning, however, Sullivan Howe did 
receive a guest. Ie was up early, according 
to his custom, and the sun had not yet risen. 
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Te was not an old man, but his hair was 
snow white, It had been so ever since the 
first year of his imprisonment. Ie was nat- 
urally a man of a proud and fiery temper, 
and his life had left its reeord in the deep- 
drawn lines of sternness and melancholy in 
his face. Though he called himself a broken 
nan, there was no sign of a broken spirit in 
his look. He had ended his walk, and was 
about to turn towards the house, when his 
attention was attracted by some object in 
another direction, and he walked towards the 
stummer-house, As he reached it a man was 
coming up the terrace steps, with an unsteady 
tread, and, seizing the balustrade as he 
reached the top, stood looking about him 
with a heavy vacant stare. After a minute 
he took a few steps forward, and fell heavily 
to the ground. Towe walked to the spot. 
Tle had fallen on his face. Howe spoke to 
him, and then rather roughly raised him, 
and placed him on one of the benches in the 
sumner-house, He retained the posture in 
which he was placed, but his head fell on his 
breast, and he breathed heavily. THis dress 
was of good material and fashion, but much 
stained and disordered, His head was bare. 
Me was young, and his face might have been 
handsome once, for the features were good, 
but it was swollen and bloated, and of a deep 
purplish hue, Howe looked at him more 
attentively. His first and most natural 
thought was that it was some drunken man 
who had lost his way. Ie thought now it 
was something more, 

“Drugged,” he said, to himself; “ drugged 
and yobbed probably. There has been some 
foul play here, but nothing to be greatly 
wondered at.” 

A little farther examination confirmed him 
in the idea that the man had been robbed, 
for there was nothing about him of any kind 
to show who he was. Tis pockets were 
completely emptied. The palm of one of his 
haids was eut and brulsed as if by some 
blunt instrument. 

“Drugged and robbed certainly. A little 
more, and he would have been sent to sleep 
lorever. At the risk of being thought the 
criminal, I will leave him a while.” 

He stepped out of the summer-house and 
summoned the old gardener with a whistle, 
and briefly explained to him that the man 
must be carried to his cottage, Atthe touch 
of their hands the man muttered angrily and 
affrightedly, striking at them in an aimless 
and nerveless manuer, He was unable to 


oppose any effectual resistance, and was con- 
veyed to the gardeners cottage. 

After this act of charity Howe returned to 
his house, and, after despatching his break- 
fast, sat down to draw up a paper of instrue- 
tions for his son, for he sometimes still prae- 
tised through Clarence, It was his father's 
aid that had given Chuence a better knowl 
edge and skill than young lawyers of his 
experience generally possess. Men who 
knew this would have been glad to have 
availed themselves of Wowe's abilities; but 
they could by no means connt upon them, 
for Howe often utterly refused to have any- 
thing to do with certain cases. He had con- 
sented to counsel him in regard to Colonel 
Yates’s suit, because of Yates’s friendship for 
Clarence, and because also of his dislike for 
John Creighton, whom Howe himself disliked. 





CHAPTER XE 


LeEonone looked in vain for her brather's 
return on the day after he had come and 
gone. Before ten o’clock there came a sharp 
knock at the door, She knew the sound, 
and felt thankful that she need not dread it 
to-day. She opened the door, and saw, as 
she expected, the hard red face of her land- 
latly. 

“ Well, Miss Milton, I must have my money 
this morning,” she commenced, in a loud 
angry voice. Leonore made a sign to her to 
he silent, and came outside of the door, ‘The 
woman continued to talk, raising her voice. 
“You needn't to shut me up. Let her hear. 
If she would get up and work instead of 
lying abed all day, I'd get my rent perhaps.” 

“Tcan pay you, Mrs, Newell,” said Leonore, 
hastily, and, taking out the money which 
Louis had left unluckily all in one bill, 
“ Please let me have the change for this.” 

“Well, I should think you might have paid 
me yesterday, instead of telling me such a 
story avout having no money and being out 
of work.” 

“My brother called after 1 saw you,” said 
Leonore, 

“QO? said Mrs, Newell. 
get your change then.” 

Leonore followed her down stairs. Mrs. 
Newell flung on her bonnet, and said she 
would go ont and get the change, Leonore 
waited nearly half an hour in the dirty dis- 
orderly room, with a swarm of children to 
watch, running in and out, until Mrs, Newell 
came back with a harder and redder face 


“Come down and 
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than ever, and sald, furiously, “That bill is a 
bad one. Here, take it back and give me 
another!” 

Bad?” repeated Leonore, faintly. It 
would have been only a slight loss to the 
rich, or the comparatively rich, to have a bill 
pronounced bad. To her it was an over- 
whelming calamity. 

“Bad? yes! and I believe you knew it! 
That's your brother's business, is it?” 

In vain Leonore assured her that neither 
herself nor her brother knew the bill was 
counterfeit, and that her brother would 
change it when he returned. Mrs, Newell 
scolded without stint, and threatened to give 
her in charge of a policeman for passing 
counterfeit money, The wtmost that Leo- 
nore could obtain was that Mrs. Newell 
would wait until evening for Louis’s return. 

“And mind its made all right then,” said 
the woman, shaking her fist in Leonore’s 
face. “I don’t want counterfeiters hanging 
about my house, nor young ladies fn it with 
brothers that haint got no name nor business 
but what they’re ashamed to tell on.” 

Leonore went back to her mother. Her 
looks betrayed that something had happened, 
and when Leonore tried to conceal what it 
was, Mrs. Iamilton went into a hysterical 
fit. Something had happened to Louis, she 
was sure. When she knew the trath it did 
not console her, A tong terrible day fol- 
lowed. Leonore watched and waited for 
Louis. Louis did not come. At night Mrs. 
Newell came again. As soon as the morning 
came, she swore she should complain of 
Leonore for attempting to put off a counter- 
feit bill on her, Leonore did not answer, 
When the woman was gone she sank on her 
knees by her mother’s bedside, and remained 
there all night. She had reached the lowest 
depths. In such an extremity Louis had 
looked first to suicite and then to dishonor 
for help. Leonore looked only to Heaven. 
The morning dawned; Louis had not come, 
Mrs. Newell burst into the room. She hada 
constable down stairs. Now would Leonore 
pay her or go before the police court? To 
poor Leonore’s protestations and pleadings 
she at last granted one grace, She would not 
have her arrested, but she and her mother 
must leave the house at once. Nowhere to 
go! O, they would find places cnough to go. 
She called up the constable to do his duty, 
and put them and their furniture into the 
street. In vain Leonore represented her 
mother’s feeble health, and even the con- 


stable put ina word on their behalf. Mfrs, 
Newell was firm. They should leave the 
house, 

“Ts this Miss Milton’s room?” asked a 
fresh blithe voice behind them. <A very 
pretty young woman, whose exquisite dress 
might have looked like overdress on a less 
graceful figure, stood looking on the scene, 
with wonder and pity in her bright hazel 
eyes, She saw that Leonore answered to the 
name, and continued, “I came to see you 
about some embroidery; but [am afraid—” 
and here she broke off and turned round on 
Mrs, Newell with a spirit and energy that 
{together with the dress) daunted that strong- 
minded matron. “What did 1 hear as I 
came up? It can’t be you think of turning 
them out of the house! and on such a day! 
Why, the poor woman is sick, and the other 
looks almost as bad. For shame!” 

“What business is it of yours, I’d like to 
know ?” said Mrs. Newell, rallying. 

“It is everybody’s business,” said the little 
woman, her voice ringing more and more; 
anda wonderful full clear voice it was, and 
with no sharp and meagre tones. 

“Then let them pay their rent.” 

“T dare say they would if they could,” 
said the champion, who had so suddenly 
appeared. “ People that mean to cheat their 
landlords generally go where they can cheat 
them out of something worth having.” 

“Do you know the ladies?” asked Mrs, 
Newell, tauntingly. 

“ T know all I need know.” 

*Then you know that that girl,” pointing 
at Leonore, “tried to pass a counterfeit bill 
on me, and I let her olf if she would go out 
of the house.” 

The stranger inquired into the story, and 
then said, “ Let me see the bill.” 

Mrs. Newell produced one. The young 
lady examined it, and found it very percepti- 
bly bad. She handed it to Leonore, and 
asked if it was the same one she had given 
to Mrs. Newell. Leonore thought it was not, 
but she could not be sure. She had not 
examined the bill Louis had given her very 
closely. Mrs, Newell was wrathful, for the 
bright little lady had suspected the truth— 
that the Jandlady had changed the bill, but 
not in the sense that would make her an 
honest woman, There was no proof of this, 
however, and she swallowed her ire, hoping 
that the scene would end in the stranger's 
paying the rent, No such proffer was made, 
but the young lady asked, pointedly: 
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Who ig your landlord, Mrs. Newell?” 

“Who are you yourself?” demanded Mrs. 
Newell, in return, She got no answer until 
the young lady had learned from the consta- 
ble that “he believed Colone) Dolph Yates 
owned this block, but he never saw the houses 5 
Jenham and Jenckes were his agents,” ‘The 
bright brown eyes sparkled, and the young 
lady now turned again to the landlady. 

“My name is Virginia Moore,” she said, 
“and Mr. Hesketh, the Manager of the Rose 
Theatre, can tell who I am, if no one else 
ean.” his with a graceful assumption, as 
knowing that every one in New York knew 
the name of one of the most charming of 
popular actresses, Then, with an imperious 
gesture, she beckoned the woman and the 
constable away, In five minutes she came 
fluttering up the dingy stairs again, and came 
into the room, rosy, sparkling and smiling, 
and perched herself on the bedside, taking 
Mrs. Hamilton’s hand. 

“Dear woman,” she said, “this is no place 
for you. You will never get better here. Do 
let me take you away to my own house at 
once.” 

Mrs. Hamilton looked up in admiration 
and gratitude at the pretty compassionate 
face bending towards her. Even the charm- 
ing toilet had its share in the pleasure that 
shone in the eyes of the poor French woman, 
who had seen only that squalid garret and 
their own shabby dresses for so long. She 
covered Virginia’s little hand with kisses. 

“You are an angel! she exclaimed. 
“ Heaven sent you here!” 

“TI hope so,” said Virginia; “but I came 
for a very selfish and unangelie reason. I 
got an embroidered skirt at Madame Gazon- 
illy’s, and last night, at the theatre, it caught 
fire. I did not get burned myself, but the 
skirt is ruined, of course, TE went there again 
this morning, and they showed me one, no 
more like it than canvas is like lace. They 
told me that you worked the one I lost, and 
that you did not work for them now, but T 
got your address. I want one just like that, 
and I will pay you what I paid Madame 
Gazonilly for that.” 

Leonore tried to thank her, and say how 
willingly she would undertake the work, but 
she broke down and burst into tears, Vir- 
ginia tried to eansole her, and began to ery 
herself, in the most natural manner in the 
world, laughing again while the tears were 
yet in her eyes. 

In brief, Virginia having invaded Mrs. 


Newell’s house like a warm-hearted little 
hurricane, fairly swept Leonore and her 
mother out of it when she left. She sent tor 
a carriage, she declared that Mrs, Hamilton 
could be moved, and proved the truth of her 
words, Mrs, [Lamilton could not have walked 
across the floor an hour before. Now, under 
the mental and physical cordials adminis. 
tered by Virginia, she was taken down stairs 
and placed in the carriage, and eovered with 
shawls by Virginia’s own hands, Leonore 
could only give way to Virginia's impetuous 
kindness, Pride and independence would 
have been nngracious monsters here. Mrs, 
Newell had made several attempts at apology 
and assistance, all of which Virginia re- 
ceived with astern and forbidding counte- 
nance, or what she meant to be such. On 
the doorstep she turned and dealt one blow, 
thus: 

“T know your Jandlord. You can look for 
another house.” 

With this she sprang into the carriage, and 
they drove out of Savary Street, which now, 
ina sudden thaw, better merited the name 
of Unsavory Street. The carriage stopped 
again before a house in Eighth Street. Vir- 
ginia’s mother had a long lease of this house 
from its owner, Mr. Creighton, who himself 
occupied an adjoining house. Thirty years 
ago this locality and these houses were as 
much above what they were now as they 
were now above Savary Street. Mr, Creigh- 
ton, an unmarried man, did not care to fol- 
low fashion in its change of base, and Mrs. 
Moore regarded herself as very fortunate in 
obtaining the other house, 

Mrs. Moore was of English birth and pa- 
rentage, and had been for twenty years 
housekeeper at Spencer Hill, before she caine 
here. She had no family exeept Virginia 
and one son, who did not live at home, and 
she usually let the greater part of her house. 
As she was not dependent on letting her 
Jodgings for her living, she could afford to be 
critical, and let her rooms stand empty rather 
than let them to any but creditable tenants. 
She received Mrs. Hamilton and Leonore at 
Virginia’s request, and, after seeing them, 
devided that they only wanted money to be 
creditable tenants. She was very civil there- 
fore, and gave Mrs. Hamilton her own parlor 
on the first floor until she should be stronger. 
This was not made necessary by the house 
being full, for there was no one in at present, 
but she did not want to break in upon her 
first Noor suite. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tat same evening, while Mrs. Hamilton 
was sleeping and Leonore sitting atone by 
the fire, the door of the room opened. As 
no one entered Leonore looked up and saw a 
young man, standing on the threshold. Tis 
eyes were fixed upon her with an expression 
that called the blood up to her face, She 
rose, and the intruder half uttered an apology 
and withdrew. It was Mrs. Moore's son, who, 
unaware of the change in the arrangements, 
had been about to walk into the room usually 
occupied by his mother. Virginia came down 
stairs as he retreated. We anticipated her 
explanation, by asking: 

“ Tlow did that girl come here 2?” 

Virginia told him, with a little wonder at 
his tone and manner. Could it be that her 
Diack sheep brother knew anything of Leo- 
nore Hamilton? She asked him the ques- 
tion. He gave a saturnine nod at first, as if 
by no means inclined to say any more, but 
changed his mind, and added: 

“Know anything of her? I’ve seen her 
time and again; although I never spoke to 
her but once, when a dranken Jittle black- 
guard gat in her way one night, when she 
was going home from Madame Gazonilly’s 
shop. More than onee, after that, I’ve fol- 
lowed to see that no one else troubled her.” 

This bit of chivalric romance in her brother 
Bill astonished Virginia. Before she could 
comment on it Bill had his question to ask: 

“ By the way, Jinny, have you seen Frank 
Creighton yet?™ 

“Nol” said Jinny, starting and flushing. 
"Tas he got home?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “T saw him night before 
last.” 

“TJ have not seen him yet,” said Virginia. 
“O Bill! Thad such a terrible dream about 
him last night! I dreamt T saw him lying in 
a coffin, and I thought, when L woke up, he 
must be dead.” 

“Don’t talk such stuff!” said Bill, angrily. 
“Tf you don’t know a man is dead any other 
way than dreaming it you may keep easy 
about it. Where is mother?” 

Mrs, Moore came in at the word, and Vir- 
ginia left them together. Mrs, Moore asked 
Bill where he came from, and in default of a 
definite answer told him where she had 
come from. She had been in next door, and 
didwt Bill believe she had found old Joe 
Hackett drunk again? 

“ OF course I believe it,” said Bill, “Why 
not?” 


Old Joe Hackett was Mr. Creighton’s ser- 
vant, & compound of steward, butler and 
valet, who was left in charge of his town 
house when he was absent. Mrs, Mvore 
pursued: 

“Mr. Creighton dowt know it, I’m sure. 
There he was, the hall door unlocked, the 
silver in an open closet, and not another soul 
fn the house.” 

“Why didn’t you take a look up stairs, 
mother?” 

“Dear me, he don't leave Joe the key of 
those rooms,” said Mrs. Moore, 

“What do you suppose he keeps up there? 
Anything alive?” 

“Lord knows. Mr. Creighton told me him- 
self it was only chemicals that he was afraid 
to have meddled with.” 

“Well, it is none of my business. What I 
come for is to know if you will let me have a 
room here for a day or two. I want to keep 
quiet for a little while.” 

“O Billy! I’m afraid you've got in some 
trouble.” 

Bill denied beingin any trouble, and repeat- 
ed his request. Mrs, Moore demurred, Bilt 
was, inspite of his youth, and he was not nine- 
teen yet, beginning to have a name, and Mrs. 
Moore thought he might interfere with ered- 
itable tenants. Bill bound himself to discreet 
hours and conduct, aud was accommodated 
with an attic room, to which he at once 
retired. : 

Later in the evening Leonore was informed 
that some one wished to see her, and, enter- 
ing the parlor, was surprised and delighted to 
find Louis, He commenced by saying he 
had only come to say good-by, and a hurried 
mutual explanation followed. Leonare told 
him how they came to change: their quarters, 

“The lying old hag!” said Louis, “The 
bill was a good one. I looked to that; but 
you had cause to believe me capable of any- 
thing foolish and careless. But look here, 
ma sceur, Take this,and do not believe any 
of it is counterfeit, except on the best au- 
thority. Don’t look frightened.” 

“A thousand dollars, Louis! Where did 
it come from?” 

“Don’t tell any one and I will tell you. I 
have married a rich wife. Hush! Ask no 
questions, and the ustial result will follow. 
T must teave you at once. Ishall not forget 
you. Don’t say I was here. Don’t mention 
my name to any one.” 

‘Will you go away again and leave us alone, 
Louis ?” 
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“You are better without me; I must go. 
T shall take you back to France again soon. 
At present I must go. Here isa letter for 
mother. It would only disturb and frighten 
her if I saw her now for such a short time. 
The miniature is inside. I did not know if I 
should see you myself. I will write to you 
before long and tell you where to send letters 
to me. Goot-by. Remember, I was not 
here. Good-by.” 

He kissed her, and was gone. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tur captivating Jinny Moore appeared in 
her favorite role of Simple Susan that night. 
Jinny played the ingenuous maiden in all 
sorts of ways, but her specialties were “Sim- 
ple Susan” and the “ Rateatcher’s Daughter.” 
dinny had worked her way up on the stage; 
borrowed first to be a child in the “ Stranger,” 
and afterwards playing children and fairies 
with great success; then pert little subor- 
dinate parts which she made look more than 
they were by her piquancy and prettiness. 
At last a crisis came. She was summoned 
by the manager and solemuly intrusted with 
the part of Simple Susan, The original Sim- 
ple Susan had broken her engagement and 
left the manager with Simple Susan an- 
nounced, and nobody to play it. An influen- 
tial patron of the drama (Colonel J. R. 
Yates) suggested little Jimny Moore. Jinny 
came out as Simple Susan with such success 
that the manager thanked her instead of his 
stars. The original Simple Susan was com- 
pletely distanced. There were anti-Jimyites, 
to be sure, who said that Jinny was not ideal, 
and when she was breaking down she carried 
it off with a skip and an ogie. She did dance 
and sing far too much and too readily for the 
classic drama. For example, she had intro- 
duced into Simple Susau the ballad of * Twin- 
kle, twinkle, little star!” which was a glaring 
innovation, but an immense success, inso- 
much that she was often called by her ador- 
ers “ the little star,” from that song, 

To-night the audience was Jarge and ap- 
preciative, and rendered more so by an inci- 
dent in her last appearance, when the little 
star had twinkled with more brilancy than 
was at all desirable, and had, in fact, become 
a blazing star, terrifying the gazers, until an 
unromantic stage carpenter instead of any of 
her adorers rushed upon the scene just in 
time and eclipsed her in green baize. In 
plainer words, she set herself afire, and half 


scared her audience to death. Of course the 
opposition said that she had done it on pur- 
pose for effect. 

“Nonsense,” said Jinny, laughing. “I might 
have singed myself for effect, but as to spoil- 
ing such a pretty dress for effect I wouldn't 
have done it for twenty houses full of people,” 

So, when the villagers were dancing round 
the Maypole, rather late in the evening, and 
with uncommon vigor if one was to suppose 
they had been dancing all day, and Simple 
Susan cane in, all in white with a lamb in 
her arms, there was a hurricane of applause, 
and the air was darkened with bouquets 
which would lave come very handy for the 
Maypole if they had only been sent in before. 
The Iamb was set down, and Simple Susan 
thanked her friends with every dumb show of 
gratitude and delight. The simple villagers 
said to each other that the greater part of ber 
rosy smiles and sparkling glances were not 
distributed but aimed straight at Colonel 
Dolph Yates, who indeed had some right to 
a special recognition as having been the first 
to sec Jinnte’s capabilities. Colonel Yates 
was there, certainly, according to his promise; 
but there was an unusual shadow on his 
handsome open face, the more vbservable, 
because it was so little at home there. Jinny 
sang “ ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” with the 
usual success, and was more charming and 
sparkling than ever. Colonel Yates was 
there throughout the performance, and when 
Jinny was ready to go home she found him 
waiting to attend her. 

“There fs no one here for you, Jinny,” he 
said; “let me take you home to-night, I 
have something to say to you.” 

©O don't!” said Jinny, imploringly. “I 
mean—I mean—you can’t have anything in- 
portant to say to me, and—and I'd rather go 
home alone.” 

“J hope it is not important,” said Colonel 
Yates, “ but it is news to you, I am sure, and 
it may be of interest.” 

dinny did not refuse again, but she got into 
the carriage in great trepidation and think- 
ing to herself—“O dear! what shall I do? 
He's going to say something serious, and I 
shan’t know what to answer! I wish that I 
didn't like him so well, or that Frank would 
come and take care of me!” 

Colonel Yates did not make any serious 
declaration, however. But Virginia thought 
it almost the same thing when he asked: 

“ Virginia, when did you seo Frank Creigh- 
ton last?” 
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“Why?” she answered, coquettishly. 
“What do you ask tne that for?” 

“Chiefly because I want to know,” said 
Colonel Yates, 

Jimny was sure that Colonel Yates was 
Jealous, and she felt fearfully guilty, because 
she knew he hada right to be jealous in one 
sense, if notin the gravest sense. 

“When did you see him last?” she asked. 

“L think I saw him to-night,” answered 
Colonel Yates. “And I saw something 
about him in the World that will interest 
you.” 

« About Frank? Let me see.” F 

Colonel Yates took a newspaper from his 
pocket, and handed it to Virginia. She com- 
meneed examining it by the broad gleams of 
gastight thrown into the carriage as it passed 
along, but he lit a taper and held it so that 
the light fell on the paragraph. 

“CREIGHTON—SpENcER. AtSpencer Hill, 
by the Rev. Dr. Voorhees, Fraticis James 
Creighton to Alicia, daughter of the late 
Augustus Spencer.” 

Jinny read it, and dropped the paper. 

“Itecan’t be true!” she said. “We always 
said he would never marry his cousin !” 

“Nevertheless he seems to have done it,? 
said Colonel Yates. “A very unworthy ob- 
ject to waste any tears on, Jinny.” 

Sinny did not seem to think that tears 
were sufficient to show her emotion, and to 
Colonel Yates’s great concern she fell back 
in the corner fainting. 

“Who would have thought the poor little 
thing would have taken it so hard,” thought 
Colonel Yates to himself. “I am sorry I 
showed it to her. I supposed it would only 
show her that Frank was entirely out of her 
reach. Confound him! he had better start 
on his bridal trip soon, for if I meet him I 
may say something and do something, too, 
that will spoil his pleasure.” 

"The carriage stopped at Mrs, Moore’s door, 
and Jinny raised herself, 

“Please don’t say how much I cared?” she 
sald, beseechingly. 

“Say? I have no confidante about you, 
Jinny. Tam very sorry I was the first one 
to bring such bad news. I did not know you 
cared so much for that fellow. I don’t think 
that Ishould have played you such a trick, 
Jinny.” 

“Tdon't think you would,” said Jinny, im- 
pulsively; “and I deserve it, for I haven't be- 
haved well to you—” 

“T don’t say that, Jinny,” 


"J do,}’said Jinny, “and so would you if 
you knew--” 

“That you didn’t care a straw about me? 
Pshaw, Jinny! I knew éhaé well enough.” 

The carriage stopped. He very gravely 
handed her from the carriage, saw her enter 
the house, and then turned away. Jinny 
met her mother in the hall. Mrs. Moore 
looked at her face, and asked what had hap- 
pened. Jinny made no answer, but ran up 
toher room. She left the answer behind her, 
however. She had carried the newspaper in 
her hand, and dropped it on the floor with- 
out noticing it. Her mother picked it up and 
her eyes fell at ounce on the announcement of 
the martiage at Spencer Till, 

“ Like all of the name!” she said to herself. 
“But I do not understand—" 

She went up to Virginia’s room. Jinny, 
all regardless of her attire, had thrown her- 
self on her bed aud was sobbing bitterly. 
Her mother spoke to her. Jinny, with the 
petulance of misery, besought to be left alone. 
Mrs, Moore did not go; she asked her ques- 
tion, Had Jimny seen Mr. Francis Creigh- 
ton? No? 

“Why?” asked Jinny, starting up. 

“TIe was here,’ said Mrs. Moore. “He 
made a calla very short call, to be sure—on 
Miss Hamilton.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“Tdid not see him. Joe Hackett did. He 
spoke to him; but Mr. Francis was in a great 
hurry.” 

Jinny started up with the intention of go- 
ing down to ask Leonore what this meant. 
Her mother stopped her and reasoned with 
her. It was not at all likely that Frank 
Creighton had said anything that Leonore 
would repeat. It was clear fram his coming 
to the house at a time when he knew Jinny 
was out, that he came on some errand she 
was not to know. Probably to tell Leonore 
to deny knowing him. Jinny was convinced, 
but unsatisfied. The next day her manner 
was so changed that Leonore could not but 
noticeit, She could nat divine the meaning 
of the many little traps Virginia laid for her; 
nor yet did she notice that Virginia listened 
anxiously to her answer to the careless ques- 
tion if she ever knew any one named Creigh- 
ton. Leonore’s unconscious “ No,” gave Vir- 
ginia an idea, 

“She did not know him by his own name,” 
she said; “I will not ask any more, for I do 
not want to think any worse of Frank than I 
do now.” 
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Mrs. Moore was not so charitable as Jinny. 
She had no objection to think the worst she 
could of any one; not because she was evil- 
disposed, but because her experieuce in fam- 
ily secrets had rather given a morbid turn to 
her views of human nature, She watched 
Leonore until the girl perceived it. When 


Leonore spoke of leaving the house, Mrs. . 


Moore made a note of it. Exactly what she 
expected, Mr. Francis had most likely come 
to tell them to go. 

Leonore did contemplate leaving. Louls 
in his letter had been more minute and dif- 
fuse in his directions for their future move- 
ments than Leonore had expected. He had 
seen a cottage, he said, that he thought would 
suit them. Ie had had no time to do more 
than look atit; but he had spoken to the 
agent concerning it for them. If Leonore 
had only known how very hasty Louis’s 
movements had been, she would have thought 
yet more of this proof that he planned for 
their comfort. The proposed removal caught 
Mrs. Hamilton’s fancy. Early in the season 
as it was, she wished to move at once, She 
should never get well until she was in the 
country. Ieonore spoke to Mrs, Moore and 
asked her if she would be kind enough to 
accompany her to look at the cottage, Mrs. 
Moore consented, almost with too much 
alacrity. When Leonore told her that the 
cottage was at Bohmerwald, Mrs. Moore gave 
her a look which the young lady thought 
very strange, 

©T know Bohmerwald well, miss,” she said; 
*T lived near it for many years. Pray do you 
know any one there?” 

Leonore assured her that she did not. 

“Spencer Hill is a very fine place,” Mrs, 
Moore remarked, “Miss Spencer—- Mrs, 
Creighton she is now—lives there.” 

As Leonore was quite unaffected by any 
allusion to Creighton or Spencer, Mrs. Moore 
made some other inqnirfes concerning the 
house. Leonore gave the direction left by 
Louis. 

“Why, that must be the old Maitland 
place,” said Mrs, Moore. “No one ever stays 
there very long. Old Mr. Maitland died of a 
broken heart, they said, because his only 
daughter went insane. Vl go with you any 
day, Miss Hamilton, and any heip I can give 
you Iam sure I shall be most happy.” 

So that was settled, Leonore was glad to 
think, for besides the changed manner of 
Virginia, and Mrs, Moore’s watchfulness, she 
had another cause for wishing to leave tho 


house, She was quite alone one evening, 
and had been playing and singing softly to 
herself'in the parlor, when she saw that the 
door was open, and a man standing in the 
shadow of it, listening, She stopped in some 
alarm, and Bill Moore pushed the door open 
and caine in. Leonore rose. 

“Don't be afraid, Miss Hamilton,” he said, 
abruptly, and yet gently. “Pm not likely to 
do you any harm, I suppose you do not re- 
member ever seeing me before ?” 

Leonore glanced at the handsome bold 
face, 

“No,” she said, hurriedly. 

“No?” said Bill. “Do you remember ono 
night yon were kept at Madame Gazonilly’s 
until after dark, and a gentleman came and 
spoke to you in the street ?” 

Leonore’s cheeks crimsoned. She aia re- 
member it. She cast another glance at Bill. 

"Do you remember that he was knocked 
into the gutter?” Bill asked, in continuation, 

She remembered that also. She remem- 
bered the face of her volunteer champion too, 
now, and colored again more deeply than be- 
fore, with more shame than gratitude. 

“T remember,” she said. “It was you who 
interfered—I did not thank you then—” 

“1 am not asking for thanks,” said Bill, 
cutting short her acknowledgements with a 
rudeness that had its own grace init. “I 
only wanted to show you that you need not 
be afraid of me. I would like to have you 
know now, when you do not need it any 
more, that I have very often watched for you, 
and followed you, without any one knowing 
it, for I could see you were no more used to 
going alone through the streets than Y am to 
caring about who goes, or where they go.” 

Leonore would have been able to have 
thanked her champion with all the gratitude 
she really felt, and all the grace that was 
natural to her, if his looks had not so clearly 
shown a dangerous and passionate sense of 
her beauty. She felt herself every way the 
superior of this young man, and yet this 
young man had evidently placed himself on 
the equality of love. It was true his man- 
ner was neither insolent nor intrusive, but 
the truth was there, Leonore collected her- 
self. 

“Your name is Moore?” she said, gently. 
Bill assented. “I have met with nothing 
but kindness from your family,” she con- 
tinued; “TI am not surprised to learn another 
proof of it.” 

“No, You cannot be ‘surprised at know- 
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ing that any one would do anything for you,” 
said Bill. ‘“ ‘That is the worst of it. No one 
can help it, and you know it so well that it is 
not worth much to you. Only I shall be glad 
to remember that once there was no one but 
ime to watch over you, or strike a blow for 
you; and you cannot forget it cither, try as 
you may. But Pm talking like a fool.” And 
Bill turned suddenly and left her alone, much 
distressed at her strange lover, and yet not 
altogether displeased, if the truth were ac- 
knowledged to herself, by the homage. At 
least, I do not think she was, good, and saint- 
like, and free from coquetry as she was. Ido 
not think a woman is ever displeased at be- 
ing humbly and truly adored, be the adorer 
what he may. 

But she was very anxious to be out of the 
vicinity of her adorer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. Cretanton hastened to New York 
with disquict on his face and fn his soul. 
Alicia had left Spencer Hill without giving 
any notice of her intended departure, Louis 
Hamilton had done the same. He did not 
know how to believe that he should find them 
together, but he did. He traced them on 
board a steamer which was about to sail, and 
presented himself before Alicia pale with as- 
tonishment and anger, 

© What does this mean, Alicia?” he asked, 

“Tt means that I am going to Europe, with 
my husband,” she said, inwardly a little un- 
easy, but outwardly all quict, with almost in- 
aolent composure. 

“ Come back,” he said, lowering his voice; 
“what are you dreaming of ?” 

“Go back? What a scandal it would make! 
No, Cousin John, I shall not go back. It is 
too late togo back for either youorme. You 
ought to be very glad that we leave you the 
control of our property.” 

“You go in company with that young 
man?” said Mr. Creighton, almost grinding 
his teeth. “I knew you were bold enough, 
but I did not think that you were quite 
shameless.” 

Alicia looked at him with a sudden blight- 
ing scorn. 

“You did not find me so, did you?” she 
said, bitterly. “I haya not been quite bold 
enough hitherto. Tho young man is my hus- 


band, chosen by yourself. I chose to commit 
myself to him rather than to you. If I should 
come back, I should speak out, and we shali 
see if Frank is as insane as you say he is.” 

A sudden check seemed to have been given 
to Mr. Creighton’s anger at the mention of 
Frank. 

The friends of the departing passengers 
were leaving the steamer. It was time to 
eome to a decision. Mr. Creighton hastily 
came to the conclusion that it was safest to 
temporize with Alicia. Te forced a laugh, 

“Well, well! have your own way, you 
freakish imp,” he said. “But what funds 
have you for the trip you propose making?” 

“All my name will command, cousin, and 
all my jewels,” said Alicia, 

“You have not given me time to settle 
anything.” 

“You have a power of attorney,” said 
Alicia, “You will not need anything clse 
with your genius,” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr, Creighton. 
shall have more money. You will find it in 
Paris. But, my dear girl, beware of your 
husband, for I need not tell you he is a very 
unscrupulous young adventurer, and may play 
you some wicked trick.” 

“T take the risk,” said Alicia. 

Mr. Creighton, meanwhile, had not ex- 
changed a word with Louis, who stood near 
by. Alicia had requested him to leave the 
conduct of the interview to her, and he had 
obeyed. Now, seeing that Mr. Creighton was 
about to take leave, he approached, and greet- 
ed him with urbane cheerfulness, 

Mr. Creighton looked at him. 

“My clever young friend,” he said, “ you 
have the best of {t to-day; but remember 
that he laughs best who laughs last.” 

“Mr. Creighton,” answered Louis, “remem- 
ber that it is your fault that Iam here, in- 
stead of there,” and he pointed to the water. 
“Pye heard that if you save a man from 
drowning he will do you a mischief. There 
is proverb for proverb.” 

“« And I have heard that a man that is born 
to be hung will never be drowned,” said Mr, 
Creighton. “ And that proverb is the only 
one I believe in. Look well to your ways, I 
advise you, for you are playing a dangerous 
game.” 

Ife bade adieu to the happy couple, and 
went on shore. 


“You 
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CHAPTER XY. 


EONORE went out to Bolimerwald to 
L see the cottage spoken of by Louis. 

Mrs. Moore went with her, and the 
agent met them there, He was an excecd- 
ingly pert and dapper Httle man, who looked 
as if he had mistaken his vocation in not 
being a dancing-master. When they came 
in sight he was actually dancing a mild dou- 
ble shufile on the veranda, and he greeted 
them with an efitorescence of becks, and 
nods, and wreathed smiles, and proceeded to 
show them the house. With great agility he 
skipped up the stairs, opened the doors, and 
descanted on the neatness and elegance of 
the place in very voluble phrases. ‘The cot- 
tage was pretty, although quite small, and 
not in the very best of repair; but Leonore 
was not inclined to be critical. Mrs. Moore, 
however, was very severe in pointing out all 
the shortcomings of the place, to which the 
agent only hemmed and hawed, and went on. 
All at oneo he paused, and a frown darkened 
his brow as he looked into a room, Mrs. 
Moore pounced upon him. 

“There has some one been Iving here,” 
she said, 

“J see there has, ma'am; I see there has,” 
sald he, looking at the straw scattered in a 
corner, as if au animal had couched there, 
and the scribbled walls. Leonore glanced at 
the wall nearest her, It was covered with 
short sentences written in a large bold hand, 
with charcoal and pencil. They were ar- 
ranged under each other, and consisted of 
such disjointed phrases as these: “It will 
come. The curse is coming. It is growing 
out of his grave. For times, and time, and 
half o time, There is blood on his head, 
there is blood on his head. To and fro on 
tho earth, No rost, uo rest, no rest. It is 
eating my heart away.” Leonore shuddered 
as she read, and sho said to Mrs. Moore: 

“Some poor maniac must have written 
these.” 

Mrs. Moore glanced at thom carelessly. 


“Very likely, or maybe only somebody did 
it to make folks wonder and ask questions. 
This room will have to be papered, Mr, 
Kitts.” 

Mr. Kitts took it upon his head that it 
should be, and declaimed cloquently against 
the unknown intruder who had made such 
an expense necessary. Leonore determined 
that they would take the house, which, 
although nearly the last in the street, yet 
had human neighborhood on all stdes, while 
at the samo time ft was rendered sufii- 
ciently private by the extent of the ground 
around it. The partial furniture and the 
low rent were also advantages to be consid- 
ered, as Mfrs, Moore argued, and Leonore 
readily admitted. On her return she gave 
such an account to her mother as made Mrs. 
Hamilton childishly impatlent to be gone. 
Leonore placed no obstacle in the way, and 
Mrs, Moore exerted herself and wrought 
miracles, Virginia had Ieft the house; she 
had gone on a visit, Mrs, Mooro said, ‘The 
newspapers regretted the illness of the lovely 
and bewitching Jinny Moore, and Jinny 
Moore herself, her eyes red with crying, sat 
alone by herself, 

The list of passengers in the steamer for 
Havre had the names of “ F. Creighton, and 
Mrs. F, Creighton.” 

The poor little star was quenched in tears, 
bué she did not denounce Frank. He might 
be oven a greater villain than he seemed, she 
thought, but she would not be the one to 


‘call him so, Sothey went upon their bridal 


tour undisturbed. 

The day before Leonore intended to leave 
Mrs. Moore, there was a great excitement in 
the uelghborhood. The house adjoining 
Mrs. Moore's had been robbed. This house 
belonged to Mr, John Crelghton, and was 
occupied byhim. Ho was absent at the time 
of the robbery, and it was not discovered 
until his return, The lower part of the 
house had not been molested. The upper 
part. was separated by a door which Mr. 
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Creighton always locked when he went away, 
and which he found locked on his retura. 
The rooms had been thoroughly examined, 
and many articles of valne left while many 
were taken. Joc Hackett, the steward or 
Janitor of the house, had been arrested for 
being concerned in the robbery, it appearing 
Impossible that the thieves could have en- 
tered without lis knowledge, and a reward 
had been offered for the apprehension of auy 
accomplice, or the recovery of the stolen 
property. Mrs. Moore was reading this in 
the paper, and making ber mental comment 
on it, when the bell rang, and Mr, Jolin 
Creighton himself was ushered into her sanc- 
tum. She arose and curtsied with her usual 
grave decorum of manner, and her equally 
habitual sharp and stealthy glance of obser- 
vation. Mr. Creighton was very urbane and 
condescending, Mrs. Moore was almost one 
of the Creighton-Spencer family, she had 
lived in it so long before she retired to this 
place, Had Mrs. Moore heard of his misfor- 
tune? She had. Mrs, Moore must say she 
was not much surprised, knowing what she 
did of old Joe, No, she corrected Mr. Creigh- 
ton, she did not mean to say that she thought 
Joe knew of the robbery. He might or might 
not; that was not what she meant; she 
meant that the house might be robbed and 
he never know it. She had seen him in that 
state, and the hall-door left unlocked. Mr. 
Creighton frowned, and wanted ty know why 
he wasn’t told of this before. 

“Tt wasn’t for me to tell,” said Mrs, Moore, 
indifferent to his displeasure, “J told you 
once, Mr. John, what I thought of ono of 
your people, and what were your words, sir? 
Were they uot that you hired your servants 
to please yourself and not to pleaso me? or 
to that effect? It wasn’t likely I was going 
to put myself in the way of being told again 
I was not minding my own business, Mr. 
John, Not being in the enjoyment of your 
confidence, [ couldn't know but what it was 
your orders that Joe should get affected by 
Niquor and lay asleep with the honse wide 

“open.” 
Mr, John Creighton affected to laugh, but 
-evidently was in ne laughing mood. . 

“Did you hear no nolse in here, Mrs. 
. Moore?” 

“Law, no! and if I had I should never 
have thought twice about it, for 1 have often 

heard woises there o’ nights; and you know 
‘once I spoke of it, and you said ft was a 
‘ petork blowing up in your laborrowtary; and 


if I had heard ever such a nolse I should 
thouglit the retorks had caught fire again.” 

John Creighton laughed again, and relapsed 
into silence. Mrs, Moore took up the con- 
versation, 

“So Mr, Francls and Miss Alicia did make 
amatch?” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Creighton, 

“ Tow long had he been home ?” 

“Ouly a day or two. Ho caine home only 
to get married, and has gone again.” 

“T never thought that would ever come 
off,” said Mrs. Movre. “ Hawever, money ts 
a great temptation, no doubt.” 

“Certainly; and a temptation no one ever 
prays not to be led into.” 

“Ydon't think you know much about pray- 
ing, Mr. John,” sald Mrs. Moore, biting off'a 
thread. “TL always thought Mr, Frank cared 
Tess for money than most men; but then he 
was only a boy, and Heaven ouly knows what 
wickedness he may have learned in Parry, 
Pray, Mr. Creighton, do you know what he 
had to do with a couple of ladies named 
Hamilton ?” 

“Tamtlton? Hamilton?” repeated Mr. 
Creighton, “You do not mean General 
Hamilton’s family ?” 

“No, I dou't;” and Mrs, Moore told what 
she did mean. 

*O yes, L think I know,” sald Mr. Crelgh- 
ton, “He knew a young man named Hamil- 
ton in France, who asked him to find some 
relations of his in New York, and deliver 
some letters, ete, etc. Are they lodging 
here?” 

“At present they are,” said Mrs. Moore. 

Mr. Creighton wondered if they would see 
him. Mrs. Moore explained that the elder 
lady was quite an invalid and seldom saw 
anybody, and that Miss Hamilton was very 
retiring. 

“ But she saw Frank? Then I think she 
will see me, Will you be good enough, Mrs. 
Moore, to go to the young lady and give her 
my compliments, and say I have some addi- 
tional news about her relative, Mr, Ham- 
ilton ?” 

Mrs, Moore went and returned. 

“She will see you, sit,’ she sald, stiMy; 
“put I'm sure her relative, Mr. Hamilton, 
can’t be good for much, for she looked more 
scared than pleased to hear his name,” 

“An effect relatives often produce on each 
other, Mrs. Moore, as you need not be told.” 

Mrs. Moore showed him to the parlor 
where Leonore sat, and returned to her own 
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sphere, inurmuring “ Need to be told? no, to 
be sure, f don’t need to bo told, after living 
where you were a relative, Mr. John; for 
who ever loved you? they didn’t, and hadn’t 
much cause; and them that loved you best 
you treated worst, so far a3 I know, Mr. John; 
and [ don’t care if your house was robbed, 
for you robbed all you've got first, I believe, 
though it may be you used the law for a cat's 
paw in doing tt.” 

While this tribute was being rehearsed 
Dehind his back, Mr. John Creighton was 
alarming Leonore by telling her not to be 
alarmed; but that he came to give her nows 
of her brother. Suave and courteous as Mr, 
Creighton was, Leonore felt a strong inward 
repugnance from her first glance at him, which 
increased when she caught the glitter of his 
jet black eye lit up with a faint smile of sur- 
prise and pleasure at her extraordinary beau- 
ty. Even Bill Moore’s admiration had been 
less unwelcome than this. Poor Leonore! 
Tt had been her lot as yet never to have had 
any admirer that she was not elther com- 
pletely indifferent to, or else that she posl- 
tively disliked. Even in poverty and misery 
her perfect face had attracted many a gaze; 
and now it was returning to its bloom, its 
loveliness was emerging Nke spring from 
winter. She hastily asked what news he had 
of her brother. 

“Phat he is safe and well,” said Mr. Creigh- 
ton. “Nothing worse than that; and to 
caution you not to speak to any one of hay- 
ing seen him in New York lately.” 

“Why?” asked Leonore, quickly. 

“Because he has been very imprudent; 
xot criminal, but very imprudent; he fs doing 
well now, and will, Iam convinced, atone for 
all past errors. He has kept very unsafe 
company, and I am afraid may be suspected 
of complicity in their offences.” 

Wil you please speak plainly?” said Leo- 
nore, gravely. “Tecan safely be trusted with 
anything that concerns my brother.” 

Mr. Creighton was not over-disposed to 
speak plainly; but he spoke as plainly as pos- 
sible, considering that he was examining the 
offect of every word. 

“My house, which adjoins this, was robbed 
last week—” . 

Leonore turned pale, and arose. 

“Do you mean to tell mo that Louis know 
of it?” 

“Ttrust nots; I trust he knew nothing of 
it.’ 

“Mr, Creighton, if you think that Louis 


had any knowledge of such a crime, you 
tyust tell me what reasons you have.” 

Mr. Creighton paused again, He wanted 
to insinuate to Leonore that her brother was 
in his power. He had intended to lead her 
to belleve that the money which he knew 
that Lonis had given her had been dishon- 
estly gained. It had not occurred to him 
until this moment, that if Leonore did be- 
lieve it, her first step would be to refuse all 
further benefit from the money. He did not 
wish to bring about such a result. 

“Edo not belleve he had, myself,” he said. 
“That fs, T do not believe ho had any knowl- 
edge of it at the time, but he had associates 
among men whom I do suspect, and I am 
afraid he may be suspected himself, if ft were 
known that he was In New York when it 
took place.” 

Leonore was silent. She had learned a 
little wisdom, and she remembered Louis's 
caution not to believe that money was coun- 
terfeit without good authority. Much less 
was she going to believe her brother a robber 
on slight evidence, She only resolved that, 
as soon as possible, she would employ some 
one to inquire Into the matter, and if she had 
any reason to suppose that Louis had ob- 
tained the money dishonestly, that she would 
restore it as quickly as possible, As for this 
man, she had no faith or confidence in him, 
She looked up in his face, and repeated her 
determination aloud. Mr. Creighton was not 
prepared for so much cool reason from the 
gentle and beautiful young girl, According 
to his unfortunate experience, a woman, es- 
pecially a pretty one, who was not a fool, was 
a knave. Ife saw that Leonore Hamilton 
was not a fool. He wondered if she were 
not selfish and artful. 

“You must be very cautious, for your 
brother's sake,” he sald. “I believe you aro 
a stranger iu New York. Why would you 
trust any other stranger in such an investiga- 
tion before myself.” 

“Beeause you are interested,” she said; 
"and I do not know what the nature of your 
acquaintance with my brother may be.” 

“Tt ig safe to call it friendly when I have it 
in my power to injure him and do not use 
the power,” said Mr. Creighton, with a little 
vivacity. 

“Excuse me if I say that I do not know 
if you have the power,” said Leonore. 

Mr. Creighton admitted that Leonore was 
right to distrust a stranger, but asked i 
Louis had not spoken of him. Louis bad nos 
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mentioned hisname, That was over-discreet, 
Mr. Creighton said, for Louis knew him to 
bea frieud. We besought her not to place 
in any other stranger the confidence which 
she declined to place in him. This was ask- 
ing so little that Leonore could only say sho 
would not. Mr. Creighton went on to tell 
hor so much of Louis’s attempted suicide and 
his own interposition as he thought best, and 
at last succeeded in inaking the impressfon 
he desired upon Leonore, She thought she 
had been hasty in her judgment of Mr. 
Creighton. It seemed that he really had ex- 
tricated Louis from evil associates, restored 
him money of which he had been defrauded, 
and assisted him to return to the place where 
his prospects were brightest In the distant 
West. 

“You will no doubt soon hear from him,” 
ho said, finally, “and unt then be wise aud 
do not mention his name.” 

He added offers of advice and assistance, 
which Leonore received with courtesy, and 
then took his leave. 

“That girl has a lovely face,” he thought 
to himself; “but of whom does it remind me 
that I have known and hated?” 

John Creightow’s hates must have been 
numerous, for memory refused to furnish him 
with any further clue to the vague resem- 
pance in Leonore's face. 

“She has no Creighton look,” his reverie 
continued, “and yet it must be something 
that comes through that. L wonder who the 
mother is?” 

He went Into his own house, and found 
waiting for him the detective whom he had 
employed to investigate the robbery, and had 
along Interview with him, ‘To the detective 
Mr. Creighton freely owned that the popular 
version of the robbery was much exaggerated, 
The only place molested was a closet in the 
wall, which he thought almost as strong as a 
safe. A drawer had been opened and its 
contents taken, The door of the closet had 
been opened too, and in a very dexterous 
way, for it was an exceedingly hard lock to 
pick. There were valuable papers gone, as 
well ag money and Jowels. . 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In ten days from the time that Leonora 
commenced to prepare to leave the city they 
were established in the cottage, with an efi- 
elent servant recommended by Mrs. Moore. 


Virginia had returned homo before thelr de- 
parture, and much of her old manner had 
returned, She had persuaded herself that 
whatever was wrong, Leonore was innocent 
of ft. 

“ Perhaps some day I shall tell you a secret 
and ask you a question,” she said to Leonore, 
as they parted, “But I do not dare to do it 
now, for fear of hurting some one who has 
hurt me, but whom I would not injure in 
return for a thousand worlds.” 

“ You shall always be welcome,” sald Leo- 
nore. “1 shall never forget what I owe to 
you, Virginia.” 

"TE wish you would,” said Jinny; “and 
like me for myself” 

“fT don’t know how to separate the two,” 
sald Leonore. 

“T do,” said Jinny, shaking her head. “1 
might feel very much obliged to some one 
that L eould not possibly like.” 

Leonore felt that she might also. She had 
been very much obliged to Virginia's brother, 
as well as to herself, for example, and yet she 
was afraid of him, while Jinny she liked. 
She satisfled Jinny completely as to her feel- 
ings, assuring her that her gratitude was not 
amere sentiment of obligation, and Ieft the 
house with the good-will of all the inmates, 
Mrs. Moore had insisted on accompanying 
them on their brief journey to their new 
abode. . 

Mrs. Ilanzilton was charmed with every- 
thing on thelr first arrival; it was a whole 
week before she began to see any faults. 
Leonore had anticipated the inroads of ennui, 
and had already began to devise amusement 
for her mother, who, having always depended 
upon some one else to free ker of the burden 
of life, now looked to her daughter as a mat- 
ter of course. She had not had time to be 
very much at a loss, when a modest carriage 
drove to the gate, and Mrs, Maxwell, from 
Spencer Hil, made a call upon the new- 
comers. Leonore guessed the source of this 
politeness, knowing that Mr, Creighton was 
almost at home at Spencer Hill, Mrs. Wam- 
ilton was pleased with the attention, and 
Leonore was pleased that her mother was 
pleased. The next day Mr. Creighton called 
to deliver a letter from Louls, which had been 
enclosed in one to himself. Lous was doing 
very well, and hoped to be able to send for 
his mother and sister soon. This letter, it is 
superfluous to say, Louis had nover written. 
Mrs. Hamilton was charmed with Mr, Creigh- 
ton, and began to practise some of her unfor- 
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gotten coquetries. Sho was only a little 
over forty, and had been pretty, until itness 
seized upon her. Mr. Creighton was grati- 
fied that the: mother was more accessible 
than the daughter. Leonore, on her part, 
disliked him more than ever, when sho saw 
him flattering her mother’s vanity in a man- 
ner that betrayed not good-feeling, but either 
covert ridicule or some sglf-interest—what, 
she could not guess. Atlor Mr. Creighton 
touk his leave, Mrs, Hamilton, finding every- 
thing dull after his company, went to sleep, 
and Leenore, after setting Jane on guard, 
went out to take a short walk. 

It was a mild and pleasaut afternoon, with 
the color of spring in the air. Leonore walked 
away from the village, and away from Spen- 
cer Hill also, even with a fecling of petulance 
rare to her, turning her back upon the point 
where its chimneys appeared in the distance, 
She had meant to go only a little way, but 
the beauty of the afternoon beguiled her into 
a footpath crossing a field, and apparently 
leading her back towards the houses she had 
left behind her. She had not met any living 
object in her walk except a cat. As she 
reached the middie of the field she was star- 
tled at first by the sight of a human figure 
seated by the wayside. The next moment 
she was reassured at finding it to be a woman. 
When she came nearer she saw that the wo- 
man sat in the crouching attitude of one in 
great bodily or mental pain, and was moan- 
ing in a piteous manner, Leonore stopped 
and spoke to her. ‘The woman at first did 
not auswer. She looked up at last, and Leo- 
nore at once saw that she was insane. She 
had been a woman of magnificent beauty, 
and her form still preserved its perfect out- 
line, though the face was not only wasted but 
disfigured with scars, Her large bright blue 
eyes were strained open and fixed. At first 
they did not settle on Leonore. When they 
did Leonore shrank back from them. The 
woman pointed at her, and uttered a low 
gurgling laugh. 

“You are going there too, are you?” she 
satd. “Who sent you? There isn’t room 
for any but the family. Pur one, He says 
I’m not, but Dam.” 

Leonore would have retreated now, but the 
woman had Jaid fast hold of her dress, and 
raised herself to her feet. She examined 
Leonore curiously, 

“ Ts this your own hair?” she asked, elutch- 
ing at one of Leonore's fair braids. 

“Yes,” said Leonore, tremulously, 


“It isn’t,” said the woman. “ Your oyes 
are black, This is my hair, I used to have 
long, long bright hair, and it is all gone now; 
and you are wearing it. They cut it when I 
died.” 

She commenced unfastening Leonore’s hair 
as she spoke, until the long wavy tresses fell 
around her to the waist. 

“TItts your own,” she said. “Ah! I think 
mine must have been buried with me. Come 
with me and I will show you where.” 

She locked her strong arm around Leo- 
nore's waist, and dragged her away. Leonore 
tried to call out, but her terrible companion 
covered her mouth with her hand, 

TH kill you, if you shriek,” she said. “We 
must be still, very still, or sume one will find 
us; and if they know we saw it, there'll be 
trouble.’ 

She put her hand in the bosom of her dress 
and drew out a bright sharp knife, aud held 
it up. 

“ Now scream, if you dare!” she said. 

Leonore was silent, and submitted to be led 
along, hoping to meet some one on the way. 
But the woman took a lonely path, and went 
on inuttering aud Jaughing to herself, walking 
ata pace with which Leonore could not have 
kept up unless she had been half carried by 
the maniac.’ The sun touched the horizon 
and went down, and the evening star swam 
in rosy clouds above them. Leonore tried to 
resist, to appeal to her companion. 

“Itis getting dark,” she said; “let me go 
home.” 

“We are going home,” said the woman. 
Dark? Ay! The night cometh, the night 
cometh when no man can work; only devils 
work then; [have seen them; they look like 
men; and they come from out of tombs and 
desert places. ‘They carry corpses about, and 
their hands are red and drapping blood. If 
they dip them in a spring, it turas to blood. 
Look, I will show you.” 

She stood still. Tt was a lonely spot in the 
woods, and as they stood the tinkling of a 
spring could be clearly heard. ‘The mad- 
woman stepped forward, still holding to Leo- 
nore, and pointed down to the little bubbling 
fountain sparkling among the roots of a tree. 

“He washed his hands there,” she said. 
"Sce how red it is. I have looked for this 
place for thousands of years, for { cannot die 
anywhere else, Iam going to die here, but I 
shall not let you live, because if they find 
you, they will think you killed me, and then 
they will hang you.” 
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Leonore dared not move, for the woman 
held the knife in her hand, and she thought 
the least movement might excite the frenzy 
that as yet was half controlled, Her ear 
caught a sound that the madwoman’s had 
not, the sound of an advancing step. 

She Hstened to that sound, while the mad- 
woman continued her talking and muttering. 
All at once, she, too, caught the sound of the 
footstep, but it mixed in with her fancies, and 
she stood listening too, Her grasp on Leo- 
nore’s arm celaxed, and the girl with a sud- 
den strength tore herself away and ran to- 
wards the spot where the steps were heard, 
calling aloud for help. ‘The step ceased, and 
then she heard it again drawing nearer and 
nearer with a swiftness that almost matched 
that of the madwoman who was pursuing 
her. 

“Who is it that calls for help?” sald a 
man’s ringing volee. “Speak again, so that I 
ean find you.” 

“ Were!’ erled Leonore, springing forward. 
The madwoman seized her dress, and at that 
moment Clarence Howe broke throngh the 
wood. 

“ For God's sake, take cavé!? cried Leonore, 
as he pressed forward. “She ts mad, and 
she has a knife.” 

“Stand back!” sald Clarence, placing him- 
self between Leonore and her pursuer. “Do 
not be afraid. Give me that knife,” he said, 
holding out his hand, and speaking quietly 
tothe woman. She had stopped at his ap- 
pearance. 

“T have no knife,” she said. “She has the 
knife. She—that one there.” And as she 
spoke she struck Jike Hehtning at Clarence. 
“Tknow youl I know you! I know you!” 
she said, fiercely. 

The blade passed twice through Clarence’s 
arm, but did not inflict any serious wound, 
and he succeeded in wresting it from ber 
hand before she could repeat the blow. She 
threw herself upon him to recover, uttering 
shriek upon shrick, and then suddenly drew 
back and darted into the wood, Clarence 
turned to Leonore, who stood near, trembling. 

“T hope you are not hurt?” he sald. 

“No, only frightened; but you—did not 
she stab you?” 

A couple of ents, nothing more,” sald 
Clarence; and he began to bind his handker- 
chtef around the wound. “Seareely worth 
noticing, except it is Inconvenient.” 

Leonore came forward and offered to tle 
the handkerchief, but did not show her usual 


quickness, for her hands trembled. Clarence, 
for the first tlme, saw that it was a young and 
lovely girl that he had rescued. Et did not 
probably add any regret to hfs feelings, nor 
was he at all grieved that it was an absolute 
necessity for him to guide Leonore hvme, 
since she had hopelessly lost her way, and 
would not have dared to traverse the loncly 
road by herself, if she had known it 

Clarence asked no questions until he had 
conducted Leonore trom the thicket Into the 
open field upon which it bordered; nor did 
she give any explanation, for her heart was 
beating yet rapidly, and her breath caine so 
guick that she could not speak. ‘he wood- 
path was divided from the field by a broad- 
stepped stile, and when Clarence had assisted 
Leonare to pass over it, he satd: 

“ You are quite safe here, and had belter 
rest here a little while, until you have recov- 
ered. I wonder that you were not more 
terrified.” 

“TJ could not be more terrified,” said Leo- 
nore, gladly sinking down upon the lower 
steps of the stile. “It will be a warning to 
me against the danger of lonely walks; but I 
was not far from the village.” 

* ‘Phere is not generally any great risk near 
the village,” said Clarence, “ You could not 
be prepared tomeetamadwoman, She must 
have escaped frou some asylum.” 

At this moment a figure hastily crossing 
the field startled Leonore. She arose, and 
involuntarily grasped Clarenco’s arm, 

“Itis my father,” said Clarence. “ He has 
heard that unfortunate creature's screams.” 

“Clarence!” called Mr. Howe, “Are you 
there? What is the matter?” 

He joined them as he spoke. Clarence, in 
a few words, explained. Mr, Howe looked at 
Leonore with very different cyea from those 
he would have turned upon her, if he had 
met her under any other circumstances. ‘The 
narrative seemed to strike him. 

“A madwoman?” he said; “and she led 
you to that wood? ‘To what part of it?” 

“‘T'o the spring,” said Clarence, in a low 
voice. . 

“Tow did this woman look?” he said to 
Leonore. “Cau you recall her features?” 

“Jndeed, I can,” said Leonore, slinddering, 
and deseribed the woman. Mr, Howe moved 
his head stowly, a3 if mentally assenting to 
the correetness of the description. 

“Tid she mention any name?” he asked; 
and hearing that she had not, he asked no 
more questions, but satd: 
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“You must not walk home after such an 
adventure. If I had any woman at my home 
to receive you I would ask you there to rest; 
but I have none, and perhaps you would not 
eare to take shelter thore, if I had. I will 
send the carrlage to meet you at the road, 
Clarence, Can you drive with that arm?” 

Clarence protested that he could drive 
excellently well, and Mr. Howe left them, 
Clarence had not asked Leonore’s name, 
because, having done that, he must tell his 
own; and he was afraid, even though sho 
were obliged to him, to seo a look that ho 
was woll accustomed to upon her face. Ina 
moment he berated himself for his cowardice. 

“You want to know to whom you are 
trusting yourself,” he said, abruptly. “ You 
have heard my name, I make no doubt, since 
you live in Bohmerwald. My father's name 
is Sullivan Howe, and my own ts Clarence 
Howe.” 

He looked intently at her as he spoke, The 
Nght of the rising moon shone full and clear 
on her face. It seemed Jike the face of an 
angel to him, as she sat with It raised towards 
him, and her golden hair flowing around it. 
He looked to seo the shadow upon it of fear 
and aversion, as she heard the name of the 
“noted criminal.’ No such shadow caine, 
Instead of it, her look softened and bright 
ened untit it was yet more like the face of ay 
angel to him. 

“T have heard of you,” sho sald, gently. 
She rose and held ont her hand. “I know 
that there is no one to whom I could more 
safely trust myself, unless every one mistakes 
you greatly.” 

Clarence felt as if all the pain of his posi- 
tion had been worth bearing to gain him 
that look and that soft pressure of the hand, 
for he felt that to her knowledge of the blight 
on his father's life and his own, he owed it. 
He was not inclined to reject such sympathy 
as he read there; Leonore dwelt no longer on 
the subject, but rapidly passed to her own 
name, and their recent arrival in Bolunerwald. 

Mrs. Hamilton was looking out anxlously 
for her daughter, when the light phacton 
stopped at the gate and Leonore dismounted. 
Clarence refused to be introduced to Mrs, 
Hamilton, and Leonore walked to the door 
alone, Mrs. Wamilton met her, and her first 
exclamation was of surprise at the fact that 
Leonore had no bonnet on, and that her hair 
was hanging loosely around her shoulders, 
Clarence Howe heard it, and guessed, with 
great correctness, that the chiof comment 


that Leonore’s mother would make was upon 
the exceeding impropriety of being torrified 
and abducted by an insane woman, and res- 
cued by the son of Sullivan Howo, Fortu- 
nately he did not hear the manner in which 
his name was received, and was employed in 
pleasanter meditations as he drove home- 
ward, 

“Towel” said Mrs, Hamilton, “The son 
of Sullivan Howe! Sullivan Howe the mur- 
dorer, that they were telling us about the 
othernight? Wow unfortunate to be brought 
into contact with such a person! Was there 
no house between that and this whero you 
could have stopped, instead of coming home 
with the young man?” 

“Mother, Clarence Howe is not a crimi- 
nal,” satd Leonore; “do you not remember 
what was said of him at the same time?” 

“That he was a good lawyer, and made a 
great show of not being ashamed of his 
father. But ho ought to be ashamed, Sulli- 
vau Howe was once called a brilliant young 
advocate, too; and one cannot be too shy of 
bad blood, such as these owes betray.” 





CHAPTER XVIL 

CLARENCE Howe had not often had his 
dreams disturbed by any woman’s image. 
He had always thought ita platn obligation 
upon his part, not to bring any woman, oven 
ff sho were herself willing, under the shadow 
that rested on his name. The acquaintance 
with Miss Spencer, to which Mr. Creighton 
had made such insulting allusion, had been 
more of Allcia’s secking than his own. Ter 
motives wero curlosity, waywardness, and 
perhaps a hope that Clarence might be 
charmed, He had been courteous, and a 
little interested. He admired Alicia in some 
respects, but lhe was never near loving her, 
and if he had been, would have been very 
sure that such alove would have been crossed 
in every way. He had never had any great 
difficulty in: renouncing love and marriage 
heretofore. The night after he had rescued 
Leonore Hamilton, however, he began to be 
conscious that the renunciation might be- 
come very hard indeed. On the following 
morning he could not help fecling that he 
ought to make some inquiry after Miss Ham- 
ilton. IIe walked to Bohmerwald by that 
road, and had an opportunity to sec that 
Miss Wamilton was well, for sho was out in 
the garden, and had brought her mother out 
to see the crocus that had presented itself on 
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a south looking bank. This might have con- 
tented him, but it did not. She had seen 
him, and it would have beon boorish or silly 
to walk by without speaking. An excellent 
special pleader Clarence Howe was. He 
stopped, he made his inquiry, he was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hamilton. Mrs, Hamilton 
was coll and stately at first, but a romantic 
breeze soon sprang up, and blew strong in 
Clarence’s favor. She was exceedingly more 
gracious to Clarence than Leonore could ven- 
ture tobe. She invited him to call upon her; 
she even contrived, without making a very 
long story, to tell him all about herself. 
Clarence was all that a young man should 
be to the mother of a girl whom be fs on the 
point of falling in love with. Mrs. Hamilton's 
French vivacity, her graceful chattering, even 
her little coquetries left a pleasant impression 
upon his mind, After that day Clarence 
found that the longest way from Bohmer- 
wald to his father’s house was the best; to 
say that he came there oftener would be an 
exaggeration, for he had always come as fre- 
quently as possible, and as frequently as his 
father would allow. The isolated position of 
the two women was an additional reason why 
Clarence allowed himself to make a more 
rapid and intimate friendship than he would 
have done wider other circumstauces. Ifere 
he eoukl be an aid and a protector, and Mrs, 
Hamilton did not hesitate to allow him to 
advise and to take his advice. Clarence was 
at last almost startled by a sudden idea that 
the elder lady supposed his devotion was to 
her personally, He did hee an injustice, 
Mrs. Hamilton took it asa matter of course 
that she should be made the vehicle of the 
young man's love for Leonore, aud she was 
sure he did love her. On such topics as that 
she was very wise, and very seldom mistaken, 
It was very desirable, she thought, that Leo- 
nore shoul be married, Their misfortunes 
forbade them to look for an alliance such as 
she should have formerly coveted. ‘This 
young man had uothing against him but his 
Well, the more magnanimous 
in them to overlack it, After their hamyple 
experience of poverty in New York, she would 
not push aside an arm upon which they 
might Jean, tor the sake of a prejudice. 
There might be a prejudice also against them. 
People might callthem adventurers. Leonore 
certainly had been a conturicre @ brodeuse, 
It M. Clareng, as she preferred to eall him, 
offered his hand to Leonore, she should accept 
it. [fhe was only trifling, it would soon appear. 


father’s crime. 


Clarence reasoned much in the same way 
when ho did reason. He waited and assured 
himself of Leonore’s character, and after that 
his scruples were all put away, and he only 
saw that by his visits, without any explana- 
tion, he was falling into the error of thinking 
more of what was safe and rational for hin- 
self than what was just and right to Leonore, 
For all this tine, under cover of Mrs, [famil- 
ton’s exclusive appropriation of Clarence, the 
old story had been running on, and came to 
its denouement one bright May morning. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not attempt to conceal 
her satisfaction. She wpbraided Geonore for 
not sufficiently seelng the value of her prize. 
Leonore did not attempt to enter inte com- 
petition with ber mother In praise of Clar- 
ence, It was not likely, however, that she 
should forget the tine when she alone had 
to fight her way, nor miss the full joy of 
knowing that it was never to be so again. 
As to the higher and more {ideal happiness 
she had attained, that was not to be spoken 
of to any one—scarcely to Clarence hinself. 

One summer should go by, and in the first 
days of September they should be married. 
Sullivan Ifowe himself had, when he heard 
that Clarence proposed to marry, told him 
that if he married, he should marry or aban- 
don the idea; a long engagement, under 
fheir peculiar cireumstances, would be only 
productive of unhappiness. 

“Tam strong in the belief that my inno- 
cence will be established yet,” said Howe, 
“ But you need not wait for the day to come. 
Tam, for my part, glad you have overcome 
your own reluctance on this subject. ‘This 
girl seems, by what you say, to have a mind 
anda soul, and it is not worth while, when 
you have found such a one, to stop and take 
a vow of celibacy. If the next generation 
could all secure sensibla mothers, even at the 
price of having grandfathers who had been 
ten years in state prison, the Jand would be 
the better and not the worse.” 

Whether this reasoning operated most 
strongly with Clarence, or whether it was 
pire Jove, and an impossibility of parting 
with Leonore, it is unnecessary to examine, 
Ile said nothing of a vow of celibacy, and the 
marriage day was set, a3 1 said, for the first 
of September, 

In the very first days of her acquaintance 
with Clarenee Howe, Leonore bad made her- 
self familiar with the trial of Sullivan Howe. 
Files of papers containing it were easily ob- 
tained, and there wero those living in the 
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vicinity who had been witnesses, and who 
had known the actors in the tragedy. What 
she learned was briefly this: 

Fifteen years before, Horatio Spencer was 
the master of Spencer Hill, The family resi- 
dent there then consisted of Mr. Spencer 
himself, then nearly seventy years old, his 
son’s widow, Mrs. Spencer, his son-in-law, 
James Creighton, and his two grandchildren, 
Alicia Spencer and Francis Creighton, then 
eight years old, John Creighton, James 
Creighton’s cousin, was a frequent visitor. 
Ile was then a lawyer, but had almost aban- 
doned every other business in order to de- 
vote himself to the assistance of Mr. Spencer 
in the management of his property. Mr. 
Spencer had the firmest reliance on Creigh- 
ton’s integrity, and (with better reason) the 
highest opinion of his ability, On that sum- 
mer, John Creighton’s sister, Mra, Yates, was 
at Spencer Hill, It was her first separation 
from her husband, and sho had with her, 
part of the time, her son, a little boy three 
years oll, She had been taken fll after her 
arrival at the Hill, and had been confined to 
her room the whole summer, Mrs. Moore 
was not at the Hill that summer. Sho had 
left it and commenced keeping house on her 
own account several years before, although 
she returned again after her husband's death. 

Sullivan Howe, that same summer, was 
living in the house he now occupied. He 
had always been a frequent guest at Spencer 
Hill, and a friend of John Creighton. 

There had lately arisen a quarrel between 
them, and Sullivan Howe, who was very 
quick and strong in his liking and disliking, 
had not after that gone to the house where 
Creighton was the ruling spirit, absent or 
present. 

Theiy quarrel was said to have grown out 
of a lawsuit, in which they wore interested 
as lawyers, John Creighton had, besides, 
another interest since Horatio Spencer was 
one of the defendants. ‘The suit had been 
contested fora long time. The ptaintitY was 
one Sir Charles Domeroft, an English baronet. 
In the colonial days the Domcrofts and their 
ancestors had been large proprietora in and 
near New York, and Sir Charles brought a 
suit to recover some of this property. ‘The 
defendants were many, among them THoratio 
Spencer, There had Leen some blood con- 
nection between the Domerofts and the 
Spencers. By proscription and other lapses, 
the Domerofts had 80 far lost their rights 
that they could not easily establish them, 


Sullivan [owe was one of their lawyers, and 
he had finally ferreted out the fact that one 
Domeroft had only leased his tand on a long 
lease, and not sold it, and several other little 
points which had terminated in giving Sir 
Charles such a fraction of his claim as made 
a rich man of him, whereas before, he had 
been wretchedly poor. Sir Charles Dom- 
croft’s right descended to several heirs, most 
of whom sold their claims for ready money, 
and took the money. Among those who 
sold was one George Domcroft, who had not 
recelved his money, which remained in Sulli- 
van Ifowe's Lands, Early in this summer a 
stranger appeared, calling himself George 
Domeroft, and called upon Towe to pay him 
the money. 

Mr. Domeroft was Invited to Spencer Hill, 
and treated with every attention by John 
Creighton, and appeared to have formed the 
same opinion of him that people in general 
did. Sullivan Howe raised some difliculty 
concerning the payment of the money, ask- 
ing proof of Domerolt'’s being the man he 
claimed to be, and making other technical 
objections which Domeroft resented. Jolin 
Creighton took Domerolt’s side in the dispute, 
and thus the quarrel arose, Mr. Domeroft 
left New York to prosecute his journey in 
the far West. Some correspondence passed 
between the parties. Finally Howe wrote to 
Domeroft that he would pay the money over 
to any third party whom he should direct, as 
he wished to have nothing further to do with 
the business, In answer to this came an 
order to pay it to John Creighton. Howe 
did pay over to John Creighton a part of the 
money on this order, alleging that he did not 
think that Domeroft’s simple order was 
enough for the rest of the sam, upon which 
thera were, he believed, other claimants. 
Soon after this Domeroft camo to Spencer 
Hlill, and sent a note to Howe requesting to 
see him, adding that he should walk towards 
Howe’s house by a certain path ata certain 
time, and he wight mect him, as it might not 
be agreeable to him to receive him in his 
own house. 

Tlowe had left his house at the appointed 
time, and George Domeroft had left Spencer 
Ilill, The next time cither was seen, a 
laborer met Sullivan Howe coming out of a 
wood that lay between the two houses. His 
hands were spotted with blood, and he car- 
ried a heavy stick or bludgeon, He called to 
the laborer, aud told him that a man had 
been murdered in the wood, and asked bim 
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to run for Dr. Jolot, which the man did. 
Howe went next to his own house, it seems, 
and removed every trace of blood, and threw 
the stick away. It was found afterwards in 
the river near his house. After that he re- 
turned to the wood, where a crowd, alarmed 
by the murderer, had now assombled, and 
where Domeroft’s body had been found. 
He was quite dead, and bleeding from a 
wound on the head made by some heavy 
weapon, After the inquest Sullivan Hows 
was arrested. His account at the inquest 
had been thought suspicious, Ho sald that 
he had not met Domeroft, although he had 
walked by the path indicated nearly to Spen- 
cer Hill, and had then returned the same 
way. When he came back he found him 
lytug in the wood, a litte out of the path, as 
he had been found. His idea was that tho 
murderer bad just left him, His own first 
thought was to call ald. He had seen the 
man whom he sent for a doctor when he 
came to the wood. He had taken up the 
stick, to keep it for future investigation. He 
had not thrown it away, he asserted. When 
he came near his house his wife came out to 
meet him, and, not to alarm her, he had 
washed the blood stains from his hands in 
the river, and had hidden the club in the 
boat for the same reason. Who had romoved 
it he did not know, but presumed the mur- 
derer had watched him. He owned: that he 
had better have Ieft the club where he found 
it. When he was asked if he ad met no 
one on his way to Spencer Hill he owned 
that he had met s young woman named 
Caroline Maitland. This Caroline Maitland 
had been the subject of 4 great deal of village 
gossip. She wasa very handsome girl, the 
daughter of a very poor minister, and three 
years before had disappeared under cireum- 
stances that left every one free to believe 
that she had gone neither alone nor with a 
husband, Randolph Yates, then a young 
man, had been accused of being her secret 
Jover, and so had Sullivan owe, on no bet- 
ter grounds, it would seem in one case, than 
that Mrs, Yates was jealous, and in the other 
that Sullivan Howe was suspected of being 
guilty of an error of the kind in another case, 
Caroline Maitland had not been seen in the 
vicinity since her flight, and no one had seen 
her now exeept Howe, it seemed, He snid 
she was in male attire when he met her; 
that she did not speak to him, but seemed in 
great haste and agitation, A search was 
made for Caroline Maitland, which resulted 


in discovering that sho was in a distant city, 
and had been thero without a day's futer- 
mission for the Jast month. One man had 
seen Domeroft in the wood. He was not 
alone, and was talking angrily. The man 
swore positively that it was Sullivan Howe 
who was with Domcroft. 

The party at Spencer Hi knew nothing of 
the murder. John Creighton had had a 
conversation with Domcroft, and had paid 
him tho money recelved from Howe, for 
which he had taken a receipt. James Creigh- 
ton had been in the room whon this conver- 
eation took place, He had noticed that 
Domecroft was excited and angry, and that 
Creighton seemed trying to calin him. He 
spoke of being imposed upon, Ie saw his 
cousin pay him money, and Domcroft gave 
areceipt; he did not know how much, nor 
anything more about the business. Dom- 
croft said, finally, he was going to sce Howe 
and have it all cleared up. Jolin Creighton, 
after that, had gone up to his sister's room, 
and had there remained with her until he 
was called out aud told of the murder, No 
large sum of mouey was found on Domeroft, 
althongh a pocket-book containing about 
fifty dollars was found, together with his 
watch and chain, proving that common plun- 
der could not have been the abject of the 
murder, In Howe's desk at home was found 
a roll of money stained with blood. Howe 
sald he had placed it in his pocket because 
Domecroft had accused him of having appro- 
priated the money, and he wanted to show 
that he was able to pay him the moment he 
was satisfied that it was proper for hin to 
do so, 

Several people could testify to angry and 
resentful expressions used by Howe against 
Domeroft. Ho had said that Domeroft had 
better keep out of his way hereafter, and 
used similar language. His temper was well 
known to be violent, and his resentments 
implacable. Varlous stories were told of his 
vice, aud extravagance, and peeuntary difti- 
culties, It was only proved that he had lost 
money lately in a bank failure in Albany, 
and that the house and Iand at Bolimerwald 
had been settled on his wife, In regard to 
the other floating scandals nothing could be 
made of them that had any bearing upon the 
murder of Domeroft. There were numerous 
other scraps of evidence all tending the same 
way, and appearing to the jury conelnsive 
proof that Howe was the murderer of Dom- 
croft. Tho summing up against him was 
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very telling. Ho was traced step by step to 
the wood, to the meeting with Domcroft; 
ho was pointed out talking in his violent and 
angry manner, and his vindictive temper 
ealied to mind. Then he was next shown 
breaking from the wood where the deed had 
been done, in a solitary and unfrequented 
quarter, where ft was merely by chance he 
met the aid ho pretended to bo secking, 
instead of going at once to Spencor Hill. 
Attention was called to his carrying away 
and hiding the instrument of death, and the 
jame story by which he accounted for doing 
so. ‘To alt this Sullivan Howe had but one 
answer to make. He was innocent. He 
had not one solitary witness to call In on his 
own behalf. Tis nearest friends could only 
believe that he had struck the blow ina 
moment of passion. He was angry at their 
unbelicf, ‘Confess to manslaughter? if he 


a 


confessed at all ho would confess to murder,” 
he sald, and that speech was turned against 
him. Hoe was convicted and condemned. 
His sentence was aheavyone. Twenty years 
imprisonment. When it was pronounced be 
sald: 

“Yon calt that mercy? I bog the court to 
soften it to death.” 

His manner was against him. He was 
gloomy, morose and sullen. After a time his 
friends began to move fora pardon, but he 
indignantly refused to Join in any petition. 
Ie could not plead guilty to obtain pardon. 

Leonore read this over until she knew It 
by heart. When she first spoke of it to Clar- 
ence, she asked him if Caroline Maitland had 
ever been brought forward. 

“T believe,’ she sald, “that your father is 
innocent, and that Caroline Maitland knew 
who was guilty.” 
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A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


BY FRANCES M, SCHOOLCRAFT, 


PART FIFTH. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


T was far advanced in thesummer. Louis 

i Tfamilton and Alicia were in a quiet 
little German town. Alicia was sitting 

alone, looking out across a blue river to a 
slope of vines crowned by a ruined castle. 
Alicia’s color was deeper and brighter, and 
her eyes larger and more lustrous than ever; 
but the lines were sharper, and there wasa 
contraction of the forehead, and a melan- 
choly in the louk new to them, and she 
leaned back in her chair with an air of weari- 
ness, Every now and then she bent forward, 
and looked atong the white road, which she 
could see beyond the bridge, with eyes of 
eager expectation, and then, with a sigh of 
disappointment, fell back again. At length 
a single figure on foot appeared, walking 
slowly aud loungingly towards the bridge. 
Alicia’s face brightened, She watched the 
figure until it disappeared, and then waited 
until it reappeared below her window. Louis 
Hamilton looked up and saluted her, and 
soon after entered the room. 

“ Your ‘two hours’ were very long, Louis,” 
said Alicia. 

“T did not mean to be gone so long,” said 
Louis, carelessly. : 

“Y have been alone all day,” sighed Alicia. 
© This is a dreary place.” 

“J think it very pleasant, and so did you 
yesterday.” 

“Thad not sat eight hours alone yesterday.” 

“But, my dear: Mrs. Creighton, let me ask 
you, why did you sit eight hours alone con- 
trary to your own wishes? There is surely 
company enough to be found in Europe. 
You insist on going to these little towns, and 
I have accompanied you from one to the 
other with the greatest cheerfulness, You 
must see by this time that you do not like 
them, and had better go to Paris.” 

“And in Paris, I should never see you,” 
said Alicia, 

Louis sat down at his wife’s feet and took 
her hand. 


“My dear matam,” he said, “do you re- 
member that you did not marry me, but a 
name, and a likeness, and a fortune? All 
these you have, and, so far a3 I control any 
of them, they are at your service; but for me 
myself, I must remonstrate against your re- 
proaches, You have no right to make any; 
and I think you would have found the real 
Francis Creighton even less attentive than I 
have been.” 

“Hush!” said Alicia. “Do not speak so 
loud. Some one may overhear.” 

“ That is another thing,” said Louis; * you 
are in such continual dread'of detection that 
you have no peace. Better let me go to the 


‘antipodes, and own that Frank Creighton is 


dead.” 

Alicia laid her head on his shoulder. 

“Louis!” she said, imploringly. 

“Why do you call me ‘Louis?’ That is 
dangerous.” 

“ Louis,” she repeated, her voice trembling, 
“T believe you hate me.” 

“TI do not believe I could hate a woman,” 
said Louis; “ especially a pretty and witty 
one. But you wouldn’t have me make love 
to another man’s wife, would you? Think 
what a position mine is. Consider that I am 
a soul animating Frank Creighton’s body, 
Louis Hamilton’s body is gone—he jumped 
into the ferry one dark night; and where 
Frank Creighton’s soul is, Heaven only 
knows.” j 

“Louis! Louis}? said Alicia, shuddering; 
“do not speak like that. You make me 
think of all sorts of ghastly things.” 

“Then do not reproach me continually,” 
sald Louis, changing his tone to a gentle and 
good-humored from a sarcastic one. “ You 
know we are two wicked children, Alicia, 
and we have nothing to say to each other, 
if we find out more wickedness in each other, 
Tell me something that I can do, and I will 
do it. You say you have sat alone all day, 
Shall we go out?” 

Alicia accepted this invitation with evident 
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pleasure. While she was preparing to go 
out, Lonis was thinking to himself: 

“She either does love me, or would have 
me think so; and if I had not married her as 
L did, I might love her; but I feel the humill- 
ation of my position more and more every 
day, If L was hired for a husband, I was not 
hired for a lover, I cannot live in this way 
Jong.” 

Indeed, throughout the whole, time since 
they had left New York Louis had main- 
tained a very carefully balanced manner, 
whieh was the resnlt of feeling, not of calcu- 
lation, Ue was always attentive and cour- 
teous, but nothing more. His own personal 
expenses were as slight as possible, Ie 
earned from pride the economy prudence 
could never have taught him, In all matters 
involving expense he made Alicia pronounce, 
but his own movements otherwise he kept 
completely free, If le had been surly, ill- 
tempered or forbidding, Alicia could have 
found weapons to oppose him; but he was 
always the reverse, and she could not help 
liking him even when she was most hurt by 
his coldness. Ie was too pleasant a com- 
panion for a negligent husband, and yet a 
negligent husband any wife would have pro- 
nounced him to be, whatever the outside 
verdict might be. 

When they were returning, as they passed 
over the bridge, a dark-bearded man was 
leaning against the parapet smoking, Ie 
gave Louisa stern and significant glance of 
recognition, raising his hat, as he did so. 
Louis acknowledged the salutation. Alicia 
asked who it was, 

«J do not know,” said Louis, “It is some 
one who either knows me or Francis Creigh- 
ton.” 

A look of alarm immediately passed over 
Alicia's face, Louis saw it. 

“There,” he said, “that is a new proof of 
what Isaid. You are in constant terror.” 

Alicia denied this, but even as she denied, 
glanced backward, and saw that the man 
was following them, She did not comment 
upon it, but endeavored to persuade Louis to 
remain with her, after they reentered the 
jun. Ie promised to return soon, but would 
not stay. 

“Do not put yourself in that man’s way,” 
said Alicia, ; 

«“Pshaw!? said Louts; “that would do no 
good. You must either abandon the sitna- 
tion or accept all its consequences, For my 
part, I find these contretemps amusing. I 


have impudence enough-—as a Chevalier d'In- 
dustrie should have.” 

Tie turned away, and Alicia burst into a 
flood of bitter tears, To add to the punish- 
ment she had prepared for herself, she had 
conceived a wild, jealous, irrational passion 
for the husband she had married under such 
singular circumstances, and his cool indiffer- 
ence was a constant thorn to her In a 
morbid high-wrought nature like hers, love, 
come as it might, was sure to be a mischicyv- 
ous clement. 

Louis met the lounger of the bridge under 
the lime trees of the square, and waited to be 
addressed, The address eame — funiliar, 
polite, slightly ivonical, and in Trench, as 
Louis was beforchand certain it would, 

“T am glad to see you returned iu such 
good health, Monsieur Creighton; but why 
have you not reported yourself to your regi- 
ment?” 

“The devil!” thought Louis; “ Mr. Creigh- 
ton belonged to a regiment, did he?” And 
aloud he said, “ Monsieur, a newly-married 
man may be pardoned, I hope, for not re- 
membering anything that happened in a pre- 
vious state of existence; if not, I shall not 
know hovw to apologize for forgetling you.” 

“Tdare say that a humme range you had 
better forget as much as possible,” said the 
Frenchman; “but madane votre epouse ust 
be very charming, if she makes you forget 
Regnawt Andilly, and that he has been 
waiting six months to settle an affair of 
honor with you.” 

“Ah! said Louis. “Let me see, did I 
insult you, or did you insult ne?” 

“Are you appearing as furcear now, or lias 
the fever affected your memory ?” 

“The fever did affect my memory very 

much,” said Louis, (“An excellent hint, 
that, and luckily I can lie extempore on as 
slight a hint as any man.”) “TIT forgot who 
I was, and everything else, You have heard 
of such cases, have you not?” 
_ Yes, I thought you had experienced a 
psychological phenomenon. Among the rest, 
you speak much better French than you did. 
You might pass for a Parisian.” 

“That is natural enough, for at first 1 
could not speak any language but French, as 
that is my second native tongue. Iam sorry 
we have a quarrel, M. Andilly. Let us fight 
it out as soon as possible, so as to resume 
friendly relations,” 

“You are devilish cool,” said M. Andilly, 
staring at him, “Do you know that you 
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should have reported yourself at least a week 
ago? and that you are liable to arrest for 
breaking your leave? I recognized you, and 
followed you here to settle our affair, and sce 
if you had resigned. I have heard nothing 
of it.” 

“J forgot all about it,” said Louls. 
embarrassing, but easily arranged.” 

“Perhaps you Intend to claim the protec- 
tion of your minister as an American citizen?” 

“ Monsieur Andilly, if we are not already 
belligerents, I should challenge you for not 
knowing that an American often makes his 
flaz an exeuse for getting into a fight, but 
never for getting out again, Was the Fran- 
els Creighton of former days a coward 2” 

“No, he was no coward; but among so 
many psychological changes, what may have 
happened I could not tell.” 

Louis could not tell if M. Andilly had any 
suspicion that he was not Francis Creighton 
ornot, Ife thought he had not. 

“When shall we fight?” he said, in reply. 

“At once, if you please; and after we have 
fought, you must run.” 

“Run? Which way?” 

“Yowards the Rhine now. Noxt week, 
perhaps, away from it. Do yout not know 
that France and Prussia stand now just as 
you and 1 do?” 

“T have heard so,” said Louis; “but I 
never read any hewspapers now. What do 
you do so far from home at such a crisis?” 

“T told you, I followed you.’ 

“Then I ought to terminate your danger- 
ous position in an enemy’s country as soon 
as possible. If you please, let us fight at 
anes. ‘Phere is light enough left.” 

Captain Regnault Andilly had no objection 
tomake, and Louis Hamilton rushed into a 
duel, of which he knew the cause as little as 
the consequence, with the saine light-minded 
audacity that always characterized him. 
And then, edueated in continental Europe as 
he was, a duel to him was a more common- 
place affair than it might otherwise have been, 


“Tis 





CHAPTER XIX, 

WuiLe Louis was conversing with Mon- 
sieur Andilly, Alicia had recovered from her 
paroxysin of feeling and fallen into the list- 
lessness ustal with her now. Not one of all 
her resources against ennui was of any avail. 
Her learning and her accomplishments alike 
Qisgusted her, If she took up a book, she 
laid it down again after a few minutes, un- 


able to fix her attention upon it, She sat, 
therefore, alone, weary and discontented, 
when her maf@ came in and fuformed her 
that a young man had been there several 
times that day, asking for Mr. Creishton; 
and that he was there now, and begged that 
Mr, Creighton would be good enough to see 
him. The young man louked like a courier, 
said Nanita, Alicla was always made uneasy 
by anysuch announcement. She gave orders 
to admit the young man, He was a well- 
made young fellow enough, but not very well 
favored, He had thick foxy hair and beard, 
the one growing! low on the forehead and 
the other high on the cheeks. ILis manner 
was very prepossessing—selfconfidlent, cer- 
tainly—but very civil and deferential, He 
was a Russian named Anton Zadonskol, and 
had formerly been Mr. Creighton’s servant, 
he said. Ue was sure that Mr, Creighton 
would take him into his service, if he were 
there, He wished madame would engage 
him, so that he might leave his present mas- 
ter, who was going to start for St. Petersburg 
the next day. . 

“My. Creighton docs not need a servant,” 
said Alicia, 

“But, madame,” said Anton, seftly, “I 
am sure he needs me. I went with him to 
America, and I never could understand why 
he left me in New York.” 

Alicia felt her heart thrill with terror. 

“You went with him to America?” she 
said. “When?” 

“Tn March, madame, when we last went 
over, Iie told me then not to tell anybody 
he was in New York. Te went out to a 
country-house called Spencer THIL Lhe nest 
day I went to join him, and I saw a doctor— 
a Doctor Joliot—and he told me Mv. Creigh- 
ton was very sick. I saw him, and he wa3 
very sick, He did not know me, T went 
away then with Doctor Joliot. I am sure 
Mr. Creighton would engage me again,” 

Something in the man’s tone increased 
Alicia's fear. Why had John Creighton left 
all these loopholes open? Why had he not 
prevented this? This man knew more than 
he said. She caught a malicious gleam in 
his eyes as she looked up suddenly. 

“Vow long bad you been with Mr, Creigh- 
ton?” she asked, 

“4 long time, madame, Eyer since he tet 
New York two years vefore. I was in his 
confidence, I know many things that nu one 
else knows, I am sire he will be glad to 
take me back.” 
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Alicia felt afraid of the man. There were 
certainly triumph and satisfaction under his 
smooth civil tones. Why eould not she, 
with her wit, and wisdom, and position, over- 
match a serving-than, however astute he 
might be, and whatever secrets he might 
possess? She must first learn how much 
the man did know or suspect, 

“If he desired te retain you in his service, 
why did he dismiss you?” 

“We never dismissed me, madame,” said 
Anton, “Tle was ill, very 1H. Does not 
madame know how very ill he was the day he 
married? So ill that he did not know what 
he was doing?” 

Alicia arose. The man’s insolence was 
becoming too great. 

“Or rather, madame,” continued Anton, 
still deferentially, standing with his cap in 
his hand before ber, and speaking in the 
same respectful tone, “so ill that he did not 
know what you were doing,” 

Alicia’s eyes flashed. The respectful man- 
ner changed, and Anton walked up to her 
and raised his finger, 

“Douw't call out, madame, or I shall speak 
before every one. Ishall tell every one how 
Francis Creighton was poisoned at your 
house, while you married a man that was his 
living likeness.” 

Alicia had turned ashy pale. Now she 
uttered a ery. . 

“Poisoned! Whatdo you mean? Ie was 
not!” 

*T tell you yes!” said Anton. “Drugged 
to death, carried out by night and buried like 
a dog, while you—” 

“This not true!’ gasped Alicia, “He is 
not dead.” 

“Where then is he?” asked Anton, 
this hashand of yours is not he,” 

Alicia did not answer, The shock and 
horror of the revelation had struck her to 
the heart, and she dropped on a seat, her 
hands pressed to her breast, and breathing 
with pain. Anton ceased to speak, aud looked 
at hev silently. The spasm passed away, but 
left her white and trembling. Iler first 
words were: 

“ For God’s sake, tell me true! Ts he dead ?” 

“Tt was all done exactly as I tell you,” 
said Auton. 

“T never knew it; and he—my husband— 
he did not know tt.” 

“Where did you think Francis Creighton 
was? Where did your husband think 
he was?” 


ty For 


“We was told that Frank Creighton had 
died in Algiers,” said Alicia. “I knew he 
had returned, but I thonght he was in an 
insane asylum.” 

“That is enough. I see you speak the 
truth. Iwill not betray you—that is, I will 
not if you keep the seeret from Louis Ham- 
ilton stit. Do not tell him what FE have said 
yet. Twill tell him myself when he needs to 
know.” 

“T will not; IE will not tell him.” 

“Remember,then, I will send your maid” 

Anton went out and Nanita came in, 
Alicia passed a miserable night, for Louis did 
not return, Te sent a note saying he had 
unexpectedly been called upon to fulfil a 
previous engagement, This note added 
Jealousy to Alicia’s other distress, Louis was 
pursuing some stray amour while she was 
suffering here. She was sure of it. If Louis 
made 4 chance acquaintance in their jour- 
neys with an attractive woman, if he laughed 
and talked to a pretty peasant girl, Alicia 
was jealous. It can be easily imagined that 
this did not go far towards winning his heart. 
During her sleepless night she heard a dis- 
turbance in ihe streets, the tramp of horses 
and the rolling of wheels. In the morning, 
Anton, once more deferential and respectful, 
informed her that the town had been garti- 
soned hy the Prussians, And Louis had not 
yet returned. She looked apprehensively at 
Anton, and wondered if he had any know!l- 
edge of Louis’s movements. She asked him 
at last, Anton would inquire, Anton did 
inquire. Ife learned that Louis had been 
arrested, as well as a Frenchman in whose 
company he was, on suspicion of being French 
spics. Under these circumstances, Anton 
advised Mrs. Creighton to leave the place for 
one less likely to be disturbed by the impend- 
ing war. Alicia would not leave while Louis 
was in danger, she said. There was no dan- 
ger, Anton respectfully urged. Mr. Creigh- 
ton was an American citizen, Alicia con- 
sented to go, She dared not oppose Anton. 
Her servant was her master ever since the 
revelation concerning Frank Creighton. She 
travelled to Brussels as speedily as possible, 
and remained there waiting for news of Louis, 
Her anxiety was dispelled by Louis’s ap- 
pearance, 

Louis had fought his duel with Regnault 
Andilly without fatal consequences on either 
side; but their arrest had immediately fol- 
lowed, the authoritfes maintaining that they 
gave no good account of themselves, How 
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Captain Andilly’s imprisonment had termi- 
nated, Louis did not know, Hs own had 
been dissolved by his American citizenship. 

“An American citizen!” he thought; © my 
father was an Englishman, my mother a 


French woman, and FE was born in Victor’ 


Emmanuel’s city of Nice; and although I 
have been in America, I never became a citi- 
zen. Lhavea great mind to act on Francis 
Creighton’s French commission. How is it 
that they do not know he is dead?” 

When Louis was half way to Brussels he 
was met by Anton, who he learned. had 
Deen his servant formerly. Auton said not a 
word to Lonis of the story he had told Alicia. 
Louis thought there was something peculiar 
in Anton’s manner; that he observed him 
with great attention, and kept a furtive 
watch upon him, Ie drew his own conelu- 
sions: he thought Anton was appointed to 
maintain a surveillance over him, in order to 
preserve the safety of the pious Tlohenzol- 
lern’s dominions from any audacious attempt 
a Franeo-American might make—possibly 
under bad Bourbon influence. He feigned to 
think nothing of the kind, however, and con- 
yersed with Anton in his usual debonatr 
manner. 

When Louis rejoined Alicia she was urgent 
for him to go at once to England. 

“J will accompany you to England, if you 
please,” said Lonis; “although I advise you 
to return to New York. As for myself, I 
think Ishall join the French army, Iama 
Frenchman, if Iam anything, and I shall be 
in an honest position there at Jeast.” 

“Will you desert me, Louis?” 

“Do you not see that we had better sepa- 
rate?” said Louis, “Plainly, Lam tired of 
my position, and you ought to be tired of 
yours. Away from me you are quite safe, 
With ine you are in cunstant danger of de- 
tection.” 

Alicia cast an 
glance at hin. 

“Has any one suspected you, Louis?” she 
asked. “Perhaps this man Anton—” 

Louis laughed, 

“1 do not know how long he may have 
veen in Francis Creighton’s service, but I do 
not think it can have been very long; for he 
does not seem to find any dissimilarity. No; 
Lthink I could play the comedy ont to the 
end, That is one reason why Iam tired of 
it. It wants interest. Besides, I do not 
want to be a living lie all my life. I want to 
be Louis Hamilton again. Ile was a scamp, 


anxious and searching 


Ladmit, but he bad a spark of grace about 
him, Let us part friends, but part.” 

Alicia turned away, and covered her eyes 
with her hands bué he saw the tears drop- 
ping through her fingers, 

“ You ave very harsh, very eruiel,” slice said, 
ina broken voice; “do you not know that I 
shall be all alone, if you leave me? You 
promised to help and protect me; you stand 
between me and John Creighton now, and 
you do not know how I dread mecting him 
again, I care for no one and nothing on 
earth but you—and you—you—” her voice 
was lost in subs, 

Louis walked slowly up and down the 
room with a troubled face. He approached 
Alicia and laid his hand on her suoulder. 

Alicia,” he said, “ listen to me.” 

She grew quiet and listened. 

“TF you really love me, if you wish to be 
my wife—do you?’—Alicia caught his hand 
and drew it to her lips, but made no other 
answer. It was a sufficient one, “Then,” 
he continued, * you must take my name, and 
share my fortune. Iam nothing, and have 
nothing; and I am content to have itso, I 
love riches and ease as well as any one can, 
and once thought I would do anything to 
secure them. Ihave tried the experiment, 
and think now that I would rather be a free 
beagar than live the life I do. If you will go 
back to New York and confess this fraud, we 
will remain husband and wife, Otherwise, 
J will go my own way, and you must go 
yours. Iwill not betray you, but I will be 
no partner in it any longer.” 

“Tam ready, Louis; lam ready to throw 
aside the deceit, but—need we return to 
New York, and face every one there?” 

“Yes; we need return and face John 
Creighton, or we shall not know that the 
truth has been told—and it must be told. 
Besides, my mother and sister need me.” 

“What—what will they do?” said Alicia. 
“Will not there be a—a penalty ?” 

“JT am not counting consequences,” said 
Louis. “I neither ‘know nor care what the 
result may be.” 

Alicia was silent. She longed to tell Louts 
of the dreadful story Anton had told, but she 
dared not. She knew that Anton watched 
her, She remembered his charge, and dared 
not disobey it, lest he should discover it. 
And yet, if Louis were suspected of complic- 
ity in this murder—if she were— 

“Decide quickly,” said Louls; “I do not 
seo how you can endure our being merely 
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hhandenffed together like a pair of galley- 
slaves,” 

“Teannot,” said Alicia, “ Louis, you would 
rather leave me than have me consent!” 

“Yon are wrong,” said Louis. “I would 
rather-have you consent. What confidence 
ean we have in each other now? Besides, it 
is wearing you out, You are growing to be 
a shadow of what you were.” 

“Itshall be as you will,’ said Alicia. “TI 
can endure anything with you to help me 
and support me; nothing if you leave me, 
Let us go home and confess everything.” 

Louis bent down and kissed her forehead, 

“Now you are my wife, so do not fear; I 
will stand between you and all evil conse- 
quences, as far I can.” 

At this point of the conversation Anton 
stole away from his listening post in the next 
door, saying to himself: : 

“IIe knew nothing of it, So much the 
Detter.” 

Not many minutes after, Louis called An- 
ton, and informed him that he was going to 
America. Anton begged to accompany him, 
Louis replied that he had no reason for re- 
fusing except that he could not afford an 
attendant of Anton’s value. . 

“You would not object to my taking pas- 
sage in the same vessel, would you, Mr. 
Creighton ?” 

“Te E did, it would be useless, since the 
vessel is free to all passengers; but call me 
Mr. Wamilton, if you do.” 

Anton looked up. 

“Do they wish to detain you, monsicur?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Louis, Ie was not going to 
explain to Anton why he was to call him 
Ilamilton, and Tittle knew that Anton knew 
the whole, Ie did notice, however, that 
after this Anton’s manner changed. It lost 
its suspicious watehfulness. He supposed it 
was becanse the man had found out beyond 
a doubt that he intended leaving Europe at 
ollee, 


CHAPTER XX, 

Mus. Moore was sitting by her parlor 
window when she saw Colonel Yates ap- 
proaching. She started back from the win- 
dow, saying to herself: 

“here he comes again, and he will be 
asking me all sorts of questions about what 
coult have become of the boy. I don’t see 
why he doesn’t get married again, and not 


spend his life bothering after that child, I 
wont see him.” 

An impatient ring made Mrs, Moore run 
up stairs into her daughter’s room. Jinny 
had been away from New York for some 
time, and Colonel Yates Tad not known 
where she was, Mrs. Moore guessed that if 
Colonel Yates saw Virginia he would forget 
any other. business that might have brought 
him there. She knew that Virginia had for 
some reason avoided Colonel Yates latterly, 
so she deliberately told Jinny that Mr. Iles- 
keth the manager was down stairs. Jinny 
went down unsuspiciously, and walked into 
the room. Colonel Yates, who had asked 
for Mrs, Moore, did not Jook disappointed at 
the exchange. Jinny was cold and uncon- 
scious, and avoided all personal subjects, 
Not so Colonel Yates, who, with more sincere 
interest than complimentary politeness, look- 
ing at Jinny’s pretty face, told her she was 
pale. 

“Tf T had known you were here, I would 
have put on my rouge,” langhed Jinny; “I 
thought it was Myr, Hesketh, and it was not 
worth while to waste any illusions on him.” 

“You do not need any rose color to make 
you lovely for ine, Jinny,” said Colonel Yates, 
“Tam only afraid that you ave breaking your 
heart.for a man that isw’t worth it.’ 

“What man is?” said Jinny, with a co- 
quettish look, “I have no heart to break.” 

But she had a heart to ache even while she 
laughed. 

"You have mine,’ said Colonel Yates, 
scrio-comically. 

“ Your heart is like the sea—always break- 
ing and never the worse.” 

Colonel Yates wasted more time on equiv- 
oeal flirtation. He took both of Jinny’s 
hands, and said: 

& Jinny, you know I love you.” 

Jinny started up, but her hands were held 
fast, and she could not run away if she had 
meant to doit, Iler cheeks were not pale 
auy longer. She hung her head, and said, 
almost in a whisper: 

“Tam afraid you do.” 

“Why afraid? Will my love do you any 
harm, do you think ?” 

Jinny shook her head slowly. 

“Thave let you talk that way too much, 
Colonel Yates,” she said. 

“Taarce with you there, Ihave talked too 
much, and you think I don’t mean anything.” 

“No—but—do not say anything more. F 
must not bear it.” 
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“Why not? Because of Frank Creighton ? 
You are going to forget him.” 

“J cannot forget him, and I ought not, if I 
eould—beeause—I am going to tell you a 
seeret that I never told anybody, and that I 
promised never to tell; and I would not tell 
you, if £ had not—let you think that—” 
Jinny stopped, then added, shortly and almost 
sharply, “Lam Frank Creighton’s wife.” 

Colonel Yates dropped Jinny’s hands at 
this unexpected announcement, and, after a 
steady look at her for a moment, turned 
round and walked up to a photograph of 
Abraham Lincoln with an air of sudden and 
peculiar interest. 

“ Tis wife!’ Sinny heard him say to him- 
self! “Is he a fool or a knave, or both?” 

Not knowing what else to do, Jinny began 
tocry. Colonel Yates came back again and 
took his seat with a free and cheerful cown- 
tenanee, 

“So you ave Frank’s wile, ave you, Jinny ? 
Ilow long since ?” 

OQ, years and years!’ said Jinny. 

“Humph!? said Colonel Yates, 
is only twenty-three now.” 

“He was only eighteen then,” said Jinny, 
with a downeast face. 

“Humph!” said Colonel Yates, again. “ The 
sooner you get rid of such a husband the bet- 
ter, it seems to me, You should have told 
this before, and prevented—” 

“IT know it nows but I believed Frank 
would come back and own it himself. IIe 
always said he would come back when he 
was twenty-three, and his own master. But 
how LT cannot tell any one without making a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“True; it would not do to accuse him of 
bigamy, you mean?” 

“1 will not do it,” said Jinny. “If Frank 
Creighton has forgotten that Iam his wife, I 
have not forgotten it, and Y will not forget it. 
And you can say,” she added, frankly but 
blushingly, “if Lever did forget it, for [have 
let you say tore than I ever did any one 
else.” 

Colonel Yates laughed a monosyllabic 
laugh, 

“No, Jinny,” he said, “I can conscien- 
tionsly swear that you left all the love-mak- 
ing to me, and only kindly allowed me to 
make a fool of myself. It was not exactly 
fair, but I have no reason to complain.” 

But you must not think Iam a heartless 
flirt,” said dinny, looking distressed and 
imploring. 


“Frank 


“Ono!” said Colonel Yates; “ you thought 
it was only diamond cut diamond—that I 
was amusing myself, and you would do the 
same. It is all right.” 

“ You don’t think so?” said Jinny. 

“Never mind what I think,” said Colonel 
Yates. “Perhaps I had better keep my 
thoughts to myself, Mrs, Frank Creighton.” 

“You shall not think I was only amusing 
myself,” said Jinny. “I am afraid: J was 
beginning to like you too well—but—you 
know, now, I must not*do that,” she added, 
retreating, as Colonel Yates seemed inclined 
to make capital of this confession, 

“And you want me to believe you are not 
a heartless flirt, do you?” said Colonel Yates, 
*Do you mean to tell me that you are going 
to remain constant to his memory, and make 
yourself his widow while he is alive?” 

“Yes,” said Jimny, steadily; “you have 
used the right word, I am his widow while 
he is alive; I cannot and I will not accuse 
him—" 

*Do you love him ?” 

“T am his wife.” 

“That does not answer me.” 

“It does. It is all the answer I can give 
you to anything you say; and that is why I 
told you; for, if I had eared nothing for you, 
I need not have made any excuse at all.” 

“Certainly not,” said Colonel Yates. “TI 
will see if Frank makes as satisfactory an 
answer to what I say.” 

Jinny looked frightened. 

© You must not quarrel with him!” 

“Quarrel? I don’t mean to quarrel. But 
there are other people interested in’ this 
besides you and I, Good-by, Jinny. O, his 
life is safe; don’t be afraid. Good-by-? 

Colonel Yates went out, and Jinny cricd. 

“Tthought I loved Prank,” she said to her- 
self, “When I think of him I do—why 
should I be so unhappy if I do not? but—” 
and Jinny eried again—*‘ Randolph Yates 
loves me, and I am so lonely.” 

Randolph Yates did love her, and he was 
in a very unsettled and tempestuous state of 
mind over the very tangled shape his rela- 
tions with her had assumed. Love in idle- 
ness was one thing. Marriage, bigamy, 
divorce—these are other things, and do not 
flow into poetry so easily. Frank’s marriage 
to Alicia was a double and treble cheat. Tle 
must be spoken with, say what Jinny might, 
and though Colonel Yates resolved and re- 
solved not to resort to violence to show his 
indignation, he yet cherished a hidden germ 
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of hope that he might be tempted beyond 
his strength to break his resolution, and 
perhaps Frank's head. 

As he was leaving the house he encoun- 
tered Bill Moore, Bill said he wanted to 
speak to him about something very private 
and particular. Colonel Yates’s head was 
full of the news he had Jately heard, and he 
thought it must be that. 

“Avout this Creighton business ?” he asked. 

Bill nodded, 

“You remember my going out to Bolimer- 
wald that night in Mare)?” 

“Yes, What has that to do with it?” 

“Tmeait to tell you. Not here, though, 
for mother is always behind the door some- 
where.” 

“Why, William Moore, how can you say 
so!” said Mrs, Moore, appearing. 

Bill only Jaughed at this rebuttal of his 
words, and said: 

“T come to get some traps of mine from 
here, colonel, and if you'll be at home, or 
somewhere else in half an hour, Pl be with 
you.” 

“Come to my oflice,” said Colonel Yates. 
“Pll be there.” 

Ye went ont into the street, and went to 
‘Wall Street prepared to be prompt and ireful 
on the first occasion. IIe met an occasion 
in the person of the Hon. Robespierre Clinch, 
U. SS. Now, Mr. Senator Clinch had 
wronged Colonel Yates in that he had just 
mentioned John Creighton’s name for a for- 
eign appointment, after he had promised his 
support to a friend of Colonel Yates’s, In 
Colonel Yates’s ebullient state this was 
enough. Ie stopped, and then and there 
gave the senator such an incisive rebuke for 
his ingratitude and perfidy that he quaked; 
for fall was coming on, and a man like Dolph 

Yates, popular with high and low, who had 
raised a regiment on his own eall a few years 
before, and whe was hand in glove with 
many magnates of the council and the crowd, 
might make wicked work at the polls in 
November, if he were so minded. Little did 
the senator think that Jinny Moore was 
directly answerable for that blast of indigna- 
ton, accustomed as he was to trace the secret 
gprings of human action. 

After this Colonel Yates went {nto his 
office, and had half a mind to send out to buy 
a million in gold, still further to relieve his 
mind, when he was luckily prevented from 
inaugurating a fit of delirium tremens in the 
money market by the entrance of Bill Moore, 


The door was closed, and Bill, for the first 
time, gave Colonel Yates an account of all 
that had passed in the vault on that night. 

“T swear,” he said (at least he did not say 
80, but he did it), “I had no idea it felt so 
bad to be scared, Yl never be so rough on a 
coward again. It almost killed me to be 
frightened once, and I don’t see how « man 
can stand it often.” 

Colonel Yates, with all his serious interest 
in Bil’s uarration, could not help Jaughing 
at this, Bill took the laugh in perfectly good 
part, and went on to say that he had been 
unwilling to confess before that he bad been 
somuch alarmed, Te had told Colonel Yates 
that he had not found anything, He had 
found something, and lost it agait. 

“J thought I might find it again, and I’ve 
searched and searched, but it is of no use, 
Then I thought Mr. Creighton may have 
found it, and I took a look among his things. 
I did not find that, but I have found some- 
thing you may like to sec. Look here.” 

He put some papers in Colonel Yates’s 
hand. Yates looked over them and uttered 
an ejaculation. 

“Where did you find these, Bill?” 

“Never mind, colonel, You had better 
not know. Ifound’em, That’s enough.” 

Colonel Yates looked at Bill with a face of 
concern, and Jatd his hand on his shoulder. 

“Billy! Billy!” he said. “Iam afraid you 
are going to the devil.” 

“T never was anywhere else, colonel,” 

“You obstinate young heretic! you might 
bea rich and respectable man in ten years, 
if you would only do your best instead of 
your worst.” 

«Td like well enough to be rich,” said Bil, 
“put I don’t care adash for being respects 
able. If I was rich, Colonel, I’d like to live 
pretty much as you do.” 

“Confound you, Bill! do you mean to say 
that I’m not respectable ?” 

“You know you aint what people mean 
when they say a respectable man, colonel.” 

Colonel Yates laughed again. 

“Tam afraid your ideas of respectability 
are too high to be reached; but, seriously, 
very seriously, why don’t you keep a little 
more in the safe path, Bill?” 

0, what's the use of talking? I shall 
never be anybody but Bill Moore, do what I 
may. Respectable! what woulda respectable 
nan say if T came and wanted employment? 
What would a respectable girl say if I wanted 
to marry her?” 
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“¢Yes’tentoone. Respectable girls often 
fancy very black sheep.” 

“} know that,” said Bil, “I’m not think- 
ing of the same kind of girl you are. What 
isthe reason a rule wont work both ways? 
Now, if you make love to my sister, it would 
be all natural enough; no one would think 
anything of it; but what would you say if 
you found me making love to your sister?” 

Colonel Yates was conscious that such an 
episode might excite some consternation in 
him, and answered, with a weak evasion, 
that he had no sister. 

“Tt would be all the same, if you had; I 
mean—you know what I mean, well enough.” 

“ T suppose you mean that you have fallen 
in love with a young woman who thinks she 
is better than you are.” 

“So she is! said Bill, indignantly, “T 
wouldn’t give much for a girl that was not 
better than Iam; and this one fs in every 
way. I wont tell you any more, colonel. 
You will only laugh at me, and sometimes I 
laugh at myself.” 

“T will not laugh at you, Bill; but you 
do not act ina way to raise yourself to the 
level of a very superior girl, you know.” 

“To be sure I know it, and I can’t; it’s no 
use to talk about it. Iwas born what I am.” 

Colonel Yates said no more, but sat and 
turned the papers Bill had given him over 
in his fingers thoughtfully. Bill asked him, 
at length, if they were good for anything, 

“They are of very great importance,” said 
Colonel Yates. “ Greater than you know, or 
than [ quite understand myself. Iam almost 
sorry to have them, however, on your 
account.” 

“Never mind me,” said Bill, 
of any use, keep them.” 

Bill got up to go. He steadily refused to 
say any more concerning the manner In 
which he beeame possessed of the papers, 
but Colonel Yates did not need to ask, So 
great was his opinion of the importance of 
their contents, that he did not hesitate to 
keep them. As soon as Bill had gone, 
Colonel Yates put the papers in his note-case 
and went out to Bohmerwald, 


“Tf they are 


CHAPTER XX. 


Coroner YATES went directly to Sullivan 
Howe’s house, determined, if necessary, to 
force his way in. He had no need, for Howe 
was ont of doors when he arrived. When he 
saw Colonel Yates approaching, with the 


evident intention of addressing him, he 
turned away and walked toward the house, 
Colonel Yates sprang forward, intercepted 
him, and seized him by the arm, 

“You must hear my errand,” he said. 

‘Howe’s eyes flashed, and he looked for a 
moment as if he would strike the intruder to 
the ground. Then he said: 

“Colonel Yates, because you are my son's 
friend, I will stay here for five minutes; after 
that you must not try this experiment again, 
I have suffered the penalty of guilt, and I 
choose for the rest of my life to see only those 
who believe in my innocence.” 

“T do,” said Colonel Yates; “more than 
that, I come to help you prove it.” 

“Wliat do you say?” asked Howe, sud- 
denly changing his manner; “you come to 
help me prove it? Do you come to tell me 
where Caroline Maitland is?” 

“No,” said Colonel Yates. “Caroline 
Maitland? Iremember? She could not be 
found, and her father swore that she was at 
home at the tine you said you met her? 

“JT always thought you knew where she 
was.” ° 

“You were wrong then,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Every one supposed that you were the 
cause of her disappearance.” 

“T need not tell you that what every one 
believes is a lie. IT had to swear that this 
was so every (lay once, and with no effect. 
The only real foundation for the story was 
Henrietta’s jealousy and John Creighton’s 
pretending she had cause. I never spoke a 
word of serious gallantry to Cad Maitland in 
my life; and she was too proud to risk her 
reputation by a flirtation with a married man 
of such very unstable sentiments as mine,” 

"TI think she has been in the neighborhood 
Jately.” 

“Why? said Colonel 
“Who saw her?” 

“No one that ever knew her. If it is she, 
she is araving maniac; and the theme of her 
raving is a murder and a murderer.” We 
looked steadily at Colonel Yates as he spoke, 

“A maniac? Poor Cad! said Colonel 
Yates. “Iam sorry for her own sake and 
for mine also, for I have reason to think that 
she could tell me something I want to know. 
But my business here fs on your account. 
Tell me about Caroline Maitland,” 

Howe briefly narrated Leonore’s adventure 
with the madwoman, and added his belief 
that the woman was Caroline Maitland. 

“That is strange,” said Colonel Yates, 


Yates, eagerly. 
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“She went to the place where Domeroft was 
found. Do you ever go there?” 

“ Sometimes,” said [lowe. 

“Tet us go there now,” said Colonel Yates, 
“T have never seen it since that day.” 

Howe answered by saying: 

“ How long have you believed in my inno- 
cence, Colonel Yates?” 

“T always doubted,” said Colonel Yates. 
Wait until we reach the place; I will tell 
you as we go along why Iam here to-day.” 

As they walked across the field, Yates said: 

“ {have a confession to make. I have an 
accomplice in a burglary—an accessory after 
the act.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What Isay,” said Colonel Yates; “and 
here is a portion of the plunder.” 

Tlowe looked at the papers which had come 
from Bill Moore, Ilis face changed. 

“ Ty God's name, where did you get these?” 

Colonel Yates told him, The tale brought 
them to the stile where Leonore had rested 
on the night of her adventure, 

“Tet us go in,” said Howe, “Tt is the best 
spot to speak of what we do now.” 

They reached the spot. Howe pointed to 
the hollow in the ground. 

“There he lay when I first sawhim, Look 
at those broken bushes. They were broken 
on that day. That twisted sapling was bent 
down by his weight. Do you, see that little 
spring under the roots of that tree? It was 
as red as the blood that stained it.” 

Colonel Yates stood looking down, A 
strange sensation seized him, growing out of 
the spot at whieh le gazed. He fancied he 
saw the stiffening corpse, and the slow dark 
blood creeping among the wood, grass and 
flowers, It was plain before him, and through 
the shape he saw the ground below at the 
same time. He drew his hand across his 
eyes and shuddered. 

«There is something wicked about this 
place yet,” he said, and tried not to look 
again, for whenever he did so he saw that 
ghastly outline beginning to form again. He 
would have turned away, but felt as it were 
the touch of a cold hand on his neck restrain- 
ing him. He saw that his companion was 
looking at him curiously, 

“This place allects you oddly,” Towe said. 

® Tt does,” replied Colonel Yates, “in more 
ways than one. I have at this moment a 
more distinct impression of my wife upon me 
than I ever had at any time except when she 
was actually in my presence.” 
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As he said this, he again forcibly withdrew 
his eyes from the spot, and they fell upon 
something that glittered in the dark hollow 
of the bireh tree, Ie pointed to it. 

“Do you see anything there?” he asked. 

“A chain and locket,” said Howe; and he 
bent and picked them up. The locket con- 
tained a miniature. Howe had seareely looked 
at it when he passed it to Colonel Yates. 

“Domeroft himself!” said Colonel Yates, 

“Did you put it there?” 

“No; 1 never saw it before. It has not 
lain there long. Could it have been in this 
woman’s possession whom you think is Car- 
oline Maitland? Could it be Domerott who 
was Caroline's lover? Could it have been 
Caroline who murdered him?” 

“No woman’s hand could have struck that 
blow,” said Towe. “If he had been shot or 
stabbed it would have been different; but I 
never knew a woman to attempt a murder 
with a downright blow such as killed George 
Domeroft.” 

“Will you answer me a question? Whom 
do you suspect?” 

“That question I shall never answer until 
Tean bring him to confession. I will never 
turn against another man the weapon that 
slew me. I might name a name. I might 
bring proof after proof, and yet all the time, 
ten years of my life would call out to me to 
beware lest I wronged an innocent man, in- 
nocent in this, though guilly in a thousand 
ways beside.” 

Colonel Yates made no answer to this, but 
commencing from the time that he had heard 
of a paper having been buried with his wife, 
he told Ilowe all that had passed, and his 
conversation with Bill Moore that day,.and 
finally handed Howe the papers. As owe 
looked at them a deep color suffused his face, 
and, looking up, he said: 

“T have doubted the justice of STeaven, but 
it will yet vindicate itself, Keep these papers, 
They must not appear from my hands; and 
come with me to my house, for I have some- 
thing to tell you. Keep the locket, too.” 


CHAPTER XXH. 


Lronorr Hamiron and her mother were 
sitting in consultation, ‘They had received a 
letter from Louis. Ife wrote from Europe, 
telling them he was coming home immediate- 
ly, and enclosed a letter to Mrs. Hatnilton 
from a relative of her Jate husband, which he 
had found lying in the hands of one of their 
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cousins, Mrs, Hamilton opened the letter 
with great hopes of some good fortune having 
arisen, It was no particular good-fortune, 
It was merely a forinal notice of the death 
of the eldest brother of her late husband, 
Mrs. Hamilton was almost indignant. She 
had never known anything of these people, 
She had not even known their name. They 
might at least have told her what had become 
of her husband, she said. She threw the let- 
ter down, and Leonore picked it up. She 
read the signature: 

“ Domeroft?” she said. 
relatives of that name ?” 

“T know nothing of his English relatives,” 
said Mrs, Hamilton. “They did not like his 
marrying a French woman, Ile was not on 
goo terms with them fora long tine. When 
he went back to England it was because his 
avandfather, an old man, was dying. Sir 
George—stay—what name is that, Leonore? 
Domerofle? That was hisname. Sir George 
Domerofle.” 

The name of Domeroft already stood out 
in relief in Leonore's mind. She had not 
time to think what connection there could 
be here, when Clarence Howe entered. Ife 
would have preferred to see Leonore alone, 
bat Mrs. Hamilton seldom permitted that. 
Leonore smiled often at this return to rigid 
etiquette after the disfranchisement that pov- 
erty had given her, but never remonstrated, 
Clarence therefore made his call brief, but 
gave Leonore a note, asking her to come out 
presently and walk with him, Te had some- 
thing to say. Leonore had no hesitation in 
complying, and joined Clarence at the foot of 
the garden, IIe at once showed her the 
lu@®et. Leonore recognized it. 

“And this is your father?” asked Clarence, 

“i Yes? 

“When did he die? Tell me all you know 
about him.” 

Leonore told the little she knew, and at 
Jast mentioned the letter that had arrived 
that day, and the name of Domeroft. 

“It is so then,” said Clarence. “ Leonore, 
this is the face of George Domeroft—my fath- 
er recognized it, and so did Colonel Yates.” 

“My poor father! said Leonore. “Was 
it so he died?” 

“And my father,” said Clarence, in a low 
voice, “is called his murderer.” 

Leonore started, and shrank back. 

“You need not tell me that this parts us, 
Leonore,” said Clarence. “ I have been mak- 
ing my mind ready for this,” 


“Tad my father 


T would not tell you so, if it were possi- 
ble to say—we need not part.” 

“T know it,” said Clarenee, “My own 
strong belief in my father’s innocenee is not 
enough. It must be clear before the world, 
before you can hold him innocent. When 
you heard the story, and when you sympa- 
thized sodeeply with my hope and my pain 
for him, we did not think that our own hap- 
piness was at stake, Iam rightly punished 
for forgetting my first resolution, and for 
dreaming of drawing another Jife under the 
same cloud that has overshadowed mine.” 

“ My life was always overshadowed until I 
met you,” said Leonore. “For that you 
must not blame yourself, Let ns believe yet 
that he is innocent, and that his innocence 
will be proved, But if ft is not, Clarence, 
what we shall bear will be but little com- 
pared to what he has borne, Do not despond 
yet. Itis strange that we should be brought 
here to the very spot.” 

Clarence didn’t remind Leonore that she 
had been led even to the very spot where her 
father’s corpse had Jain. ie did not derive 
much comfort from hope. He had almost 
lost hopes of seeing his father’s name cleared. 
Lately, Sullivan had spoken vaguely of a 
brighter prospect, but he had told him noth- 
ing definitely. Ile only felt that his fate was 
doubly hard to bear now, after he had onee 
admitted love into his life, that he must cast 
it out again. 

“T may be your friend yet,” he said. 

“Aftera little time,” said Leonore. “But, 
Clarence, if this goes on for years, and you 
find that you can be happier in forgetting me, 
you must not think you are bound to me,” 

“Yon take it coldly, Leonore.” 

Leonore did not answer him. She could 
not tel him that the hour in which it re- 
quired all her resolution to part with him, 
was not the hour to yield to her Jove and 
sorrow. Clarence saw her mute look and said: 

“Forgive me, Leonore. 1 am very bitter 
against everything now. Why need this be 
so? Because the world says it must. Be- 
cause one shamefal wrong has been done, % 
whole generation of wrongs must follow it. 
Do not answer me. I am not pleading against 
separation, I know it must be so, But I do 
not feel that it should be so—except tor this, 
that I should never have known how mueb I 
love you if I had not to lose you. If ever we 
can meet again as we have, then I shall know. 
We are at the gate. Farewell. When shall 
we meet again?” 
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